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When They Turn 
to the Librarian for Help 


“A former nurse came to me for help. She said she had been 
taught to take care of a sick child but knew nothing about 
training a well one. Her six-year-old son had become the 
family dictator. When he wanted anything he yelled and got it. 
I turned to my Parents’ Macazine index. I gave her five 
references. This return on our investment in THE PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE cannot be estimated.” 


(Signed) “ACTUAL EXPERIENCE” 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer most of 
these questions quickly and conclusively 
as you will agree if you examine our 
seven year subject index, now offered 
for only 25 cents a copy. The authori- 
tative articles in this magazine are al- 
ways fully indexed in Wilson’s Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


Whenever anyone consults you about 
child problems be sure to tell them 
what you know about THE Parents’ 
MAGAZINE, the foremost publication in 
this field with a circulation of nearly 


400,000 families. 


$2.00 A YEAR 


Add to your magazine list at $1.75 





THE SEVEN YEAR INDEX 


MORE than 1000 articles on every child rearing 
problem are indexed and classified so that you 
can locate quickly, authoritative opinion and com- 
ment upon Baby Care, Behavior, Discipline, Food 
Habits, Obedience, in fact every general topic from 
adolescence to vocational training. This index 
covers the last seven years. 25 cents a copy. 
An unbroken file of this magazine becomes more 
valuable each year. Be sure to provide enough 
current copies to answer fully any question about 
child rearing. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SEPTEMBER 
(Continued from October Bulletin) 


Sept. 26. Harriet Monroe, often called 
“the patron saint of American poetry,” died 
in Arequipa, Peru. She had made a journey 
to Buenos Aires as a guest of the PEN Club, 
and was visiting in Peru at the time of her 
death. She was the founder and editor of 
Poetry, a magazine of verse, which was 
endowed from October, 1912, by over one 
hundred persons. In addition to several vol- 
umes of poetry, she wrote Poets and their 
art (1926), a collection of prose essays. Her 
Columbian Ode was read and sung at the 
dedicatory exercises on the 400th anniversary 
of the discovery of America at the world’s 
fair in Chicago on October 21, 1892. Later 
she recovered $5,000 in damages from the 
New York World for prematurely publishing 
the Ode. 


Sept. 28. The New York School for Social 
Research began its fall term with Carl Van 
Doren, Alexander Woollcott, David Kirnkin, 
Albert Lenrow, Gorham Munson, and Edgar 
Johnson among those lecturing on literature. 


Sept. 30. The impounding of Aldous Hux- 
ley’s novel Eyeless in Gaza pending exam- 
ination by the Censorship Board in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was protested in the 
Australian House of Representatives. Mr. 
Huxley’s novel, This Brave New World, had 
been banned previously. 


Oct. 4. The death in Madrid of José Maria 
Carretero, known by his nom de plume, El 
Caballero Audaz, was reported. He was the 
author of a number of works advocating 
restoration of the monarchy under Alphonso’s 
son, Don Juan. Of recent months he had 
been imprisoned, fined and under constant 
surveillance. He will be remembered for 
ten books of interviews with Spanish artists 
and writers; for his novel, La bien pagoda, 
and for inducing the Spanish people to con- 
tribute toward building a suitable house for 
the aged and impecunious Galdos, author of 
Dona Perfecta. 


Oct. 8 Arthur Ernest Henry Eliot, who 
helped write the war play, The Better ’Ole, 
died in London. He was a veteran of the 
South African War, and of the World War, 
in which he was a captain. After the war, 
he became an actor and theater manager. 
It was his boast that he had held more than 
eighty jobs, one of which was the position 
of street-car conductor in New York City. 
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HARRIET MONROE 
1860—Sept. 26, 1936 


Oct. 12. Pamela Travers, poet, and the 
author of the popular “Mary Poppins” books 
for children, arrived from England on her 
first visit to this country. 


Oct. 13. H. G. Wells’ birthday dinner in 
London, arranged by the PEN Club as the 
first public celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day, brought together a brilliant assemblage 
of notable writers. Among those attending 
the dinner were George Bernard Shaw, 
André Maurois, A. A. Milne, W. Somerset 
Maugham, J. M. Keynes, G. B. Stern, and 
J. B. Priestley. 


Oct. 15. The Havana police confiscated 
copies of the Literary Digest and Esquire, 
on the grounds that they contained articles 
derogatory to the Cuban Government. The 
article objected to in the November issue of 
Esquire was an editorial entitled, “The Latin 
lack of a sense of humor.” The October 
issue had been confiscated because of an 
anonymous article, “Latins are lousy lovers.” 
The article in the October 17th issue of the 
Literary Digest which aroused the displeasure 
of the police was entitled, “Clash in Cuba. 
President Gomez offends Army; Colonel 
Batista retaliates as usual.” 
(Continued on page 168) 
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TEME furnishes an instant guide to 
the newsworthy events of the world. 
It is the only complete summary of all 
the news, brief, accurate and unbiased. 


Author-historian Gilbert Seldes re- 
cently checked copies of TIME for two 
years and found only one news item 
omitted which he thought worthy of in- 
cluding in a lasting history of our times. 


“TIME writes history from the perspective 
of tomorrow, so that its readers may enjoy 
yesterday as it will seem when they are 
ancestors.” —William Allen W hite. 


“Although I read many newspapers and 
magazines, I find that TIME is indispensable 
to the completeness of my understanding of 
the thought and action of the world.” 


—Samuel Harden Church. 
“TimE has no equal for accurate, pithy 
news.” —John Hays Hammond. 


“I marvel at the extraordinary breadth of 
information which you succeed in putting 
into TIME.” —Henry Seidel Canby. 


READERS GUIDE 








FORTUNE is more than a magazine 
of unsurpassed beauty . . . it is an 
authoritative monthly history of our 
amazing industrial civilization substan- 
tiated by independent factual research 
on a scale never before attempted by 
any periodical. 


Fortune in Libraries 


“No high grade magazine has ever had the 
wide and sustained library popularity of 
FORTUNE.” —Indianapolis Public Library. 


“FORTUNE is the most popular periodical on 
our list.” —University of N.C. Library. 


“So attractive that we have had to keep it 
in a drawer in the attendant’s desk, issue it 
only upon request.”—Peoria Public Library. 


“Handled by more people than any other 
magazine on file.” 


—U. S. Naval Academy Library. 





TIME is indexed in both the READERS GUIDE and 
the new ABRIDGED READERS GUIDE. Publishers 
also provide a complete index every three 
months free to libraries for binding with TIME. 


FORTUNE is now indexed in READERS GUIDE 
and completely indexed semi-annually by the 
publishers. A special five-year index is also 
available. 





TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


$5 The Year Two Years $8 





Fortune 


By Subscription Only—$10 the Year 
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Current Library Favorites 

(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 

FICTION NON-FICTION 
AUTHOR TITLE Points AUTHOR TITLE Points 
1. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind 263 1. Alexis Carrell, Man, the Unknown...... 236 
2. Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse ...... 169 2. Dorothea Brande, Wake Up and Live!.. 217 
3. George Santayana, The Last Puritan.... 151 3. Abbe, Around the World in Eleven Years 201 
4. Aldous Huxley, Eyeless in Gaza........ 120 4. John Gunther, Inside Europe .......... 108 
5. Mary Roberts Rinehart, The Doctor .... 94 5. N. Farson, The Way of a Transgressor.. 107 
6. John Dos Passos, The Big Money....... 77 6. Marjorie Hillis, Live Alone and Like It. 104 
7. W. Edmonds, Drums Along the Mohawk 74 7. V. Heiser, An Amer. Doctor's Odyssey.. 64 
8. Charles Morgan, Sparkenbroke ........ 66 8. Anne M. Lindbergh, North to the Orient 49 
9. Sinclair Lewis, It Can’t Happen Here.. 59 9. Walter Duranty, I Write as I Please.... 34 
10. Winifred Van Etten, I Am the Fox .... 38 10. Henry C. Link, Return to Religion..... 32 
Comment: Gone With the Wind is still enjoying its unequalled popularity; this month twenty-five out 
of the twenty-seven wapectng libraries have given it first place. New titles that won places 
for themselves among the fiction favorites are The Big Money, Drums Along the Mohawk, and 

I Am the Fox; non-fiction: Live Alone and Like It, An American Doctor's Odyssey and Return to 

Religion One library has included Romeo and Juliet among its Current Library Favorites. First 

place on each library’s report counts 10 points, second place 9 points, etc. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des 
Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Orleans, ew York City, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto. 
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(Continued from page 164) 


Oct. 16. The Street of the Fishing Cat by 
Jolan Foldes of Hungary, was selected as 
the winner of the All-Nations Prize Novel 
Contest. The author will receive $19,000. 
The American prize of $4,000 was awarded 
to John T. McIntyre for his Steps Going 
Down. The international judges were Dr. 
Randolph Binding, Gaston Rageot, Johan 
Boyer, Hugh Walpole and Joseph Wood 
Krutch. 


Oct. 17. Samuel Merwin died in New York 
City at the age of 62. He was the author 
of more than 25 books, the first of which, 
The Short Line War (with Henry Kitchell 
Webster) was published in 1899. He was 
associate editor of Success Magazine from 
1905 to 1909, and editor from 1909 to 1911. 


Oct. 18. A tablet to the memory of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson was unveiled on the city 
common at Gardiner, Maine, the town in 
which he spent the first twenty-seven years 
of his life. The simple exercises were at- 
tended by about 500 persons, including Gover- 
nor Brann and other officials. Hermann 
Hagedorn was the principal speaker and 
Harold T. Pulsifer, former editor of The 
Outlook read some of the poet’s best loved 
verses. 


Oct. 20. The last issue of Life as a monthly 
publication appeared. The fifty-three year 
old humorous magazine has been sold to 


Time, Inc. at an undisclosed price. Here- 
after it will be published as a weekly news 
picture magazine, but it will not be combined 
with Time, according to the plans of its new 
owners. 


Oct. 20. Mrs. Anne Mansfield Sullivan 
Macy, who for nearly fifty years was the 
teacher of Helen Keller, noted blind and deaf 
woman, died at their home in New York City. 
In 1905 she was married to John Albert Macy, 
critic, who died in 1932. She was the subject 
of a biography by Nella Braddy which was 
published last year. 


Oct. 20. Dr. Jerome Davis, associate pro- 
fessor of practical philanthropy at the Yale 
University Divinity School, charged that the 
school has failed to renew his appointment 
because of his economic views. He has been 
outspoken in his criticism of the capitalist sys- 
tem and its dominance of education. Dr. 
Davis’ views are set forth at length in his 
book Capitalism and Culture which was pub- 
lished in 1935. He is also the author of Con- 
temporary Social Movements and The New 
Russia. 


Oct. 21. Wallace Stevens received the Na- 
tion’s poetry prize for 1936. The poem he 
submitted is called The Men Who Are Fall- 
ing. 


Oct. 24. Ernst Toller, noted German play- 
wright and author, who is an exile from Ger- 
many, was given a reception in New York by 
the League of American Writers. 
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The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech 


Official Publication of 
The National Association of 
Teachers of Speech 





A laboratory manual for teachers 
of Speech and Oral English in 
elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


One hundred and_ eighty-five 
pages four times a year on public 
speaking, dramatics, debate, inter- 
pretation, speech correction, and 
the teaching of speech. 





Subscription and Membership 
$2.50 per year 





Send 30c in stamps for sample copy 


G. E. Densmore, Executive Secretary 


The National Association of Teachers 
of Speech 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 














A simplified elementary course in 
library science 








LIBRARY HANDBOOK 
FOR CATHOLIC 
STUDENTS 


By WituiAM T. O'ROURKE 
Librarian, Public Library, Brockton, Mass. 





The of this library science 
text and reference is to explain 
efficient use of library material, to 
acquaint Catholic students with 
standard reference works, to en- 
courage systematic organization of 
Catholic libraries, and to help the 
student appreciate his relation to 
books. Important bibliographies 
are included in the appendices. 


$2.25 





The Bruce Publishing Company 
New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully de- 
scribed in the New Merriam-Webster, ex- Sih 
plains how earthquakes are recorded. Hun- 
dreds of other illustrations and articles 
describe every kind of scientific instru- j 
ment. Fa | 

You will find just as complete infor- / | 
mation on every subject in the New / j 
Merriam-Webster. 600,000 / 
entries—122,000 more than 7 
in any other dictionary. 
Edited by 207 outstand- 
ing authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The Supreme Authority 
3,350 pages . . . 12,000 
terms illustrated 

Over 13,000 biographical 
entries . . . 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries... Syn- 
onyms and antonyms. 
Write for free new illus- 
trated pamphlet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 




















Librarians: 


Are you receiving EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, the 
monthly magazine devoted solely to visual in- 
struction, and the annual editions of the film ref- 
erence source, **1000 AND ONE BLUE BOOK 
OF FILMS’’? 


IF NOT, your library lacks the only reference 
material available on this swift-moving field of 
visual instruction—a subject receiving increasing 
serious attention by progressive educators every- 
where. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, now in its fifteenth 
year, remains the only publication covering the 
subject, and providing intelligent discussions on 
all phases of the work. 


Subscription: $2.00 one year—$3.00 two years 


Sample copy on request 


Subscribers pay only 25c¢ (price to non-subscribers, 
75c) for a copy of ‘1000 AND ONE BLUE BOOK 
OF FILMS,’’ the accepted standard film reference 
source, indispensable to users of films for school, 
church or community work. The new 12th Edition, 
just off the press, contains more than 4500 films, 
mostly educational, many entertainment, carefully 
classified according to subject, with complete in- 
formation given on each film, whether 16mm or 
35 mm, silent or sound, number of reels, brief 
summary of contents, and sources from which each 
film may be obtained. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
Eee 
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Vincent McHugh 


Autobiographical sketch of Vincent McHugh, the 
author of the recently published Caleb Catium’s 
America. He is also the author of Touch Me Not; 
four writs of a curt picaresque (1930) and Sing 
before Breakfast (1933). He has written book 
reviews for many publications, has published poetry 
in Modern Youth, the New Yorker, the Nation, and 
the New Republic, and is the author of several 
short stories, one of which was reprinted in 
O’Brien’s Best Short Stories. He is married and 
his home is in West Barrington, Rhode Island, on 
Narragansett Bay: 


HEN my mother and father were mar- 

ried, the porch caved in. Everyone 
ended up higgledy-jiggledy at the bottom in a 
drift of rice and confetti, and there were some 
pleasantly exposed ankles. A good bit later 
the hack horse ran away at my christening. 
These events bred in me a certain early non- 
chalance and a taste for the humorous com- 
plications of existence. I also like ankles. 

Born Providence, Rhode Island, 1904—early 
enough to remember the cable-cars on Col- 
lege Hill, and the splendor of Dodge and 
Canfield’s grocery shop. I remember too the 
spontaneous immortal glee a New England 
boy feels at the first snowfall. Family Irish, 
Scotch, a little English. Educated by the 
Sisters of Mercy, the Christian Brothers at 
La Salle Academy, the Dominicans at Provid- 
ence College. 

My earliest writing at eighteen, book re- 
views for the New Orleans Double Dealer, 
at that time publishing Sherwood Anderson, 
Amy Lowell and the Faulkner poems. Book 
reviews later for the New York Evening 
Post and the Herald Tribune, the Forum, 
the New Republic and others. A few short 
stories in the old Bookman and Story, one 
of which was reprinted in the O’Brien collec- 
tion for 1935. Verses in the defunct Modern 
Youth, the Nation, and the New Republic. I 
think a longish poem the New Republic 
printed, Ode in A Night of Threatening 
Weather, the most respectable work I’ve done 
so far. Harrison Smith published my first 
novel, Touch Me Not, in 1930; and the second, 
Sing Before Breakfast, was brought out by 
Simon and Schuster in the unfortunate spring 
of 1933. 


The notion of writing about a man named 
Caleb Catlum occurred to me in the spring 
of 1934. I understood him as a kind of devil 
in the American cheese, and I don’t doubt 
he improves the flavor a little. He kept 
surprising me with his ability to go off on 
his lee lone in situations which would try a 
heart of oak, and during the winter of 1935 
I began dictating to my wife the series of 
glib irrelevances which turned out to be his 
life story. These became a book called Caleb 
Catlum’s America, which is the faithful record 
of what happens to the schoolbook history 
of America when a wildcat harlequin gets 





VINCENT McHUGH 


loose in it. I don’t hold myself responsible 
for any of it. 

Otherwise, I’ve worked at this job or that 
from waiting on table in a shore dinner house 
to librarian at the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association in Wall Street and as- 
sistant to William Soskin on the Literary 
Review of the old New York Evening Post 
I wish I could play a horn like that man 
Stewart in Duke Ellington’s band, or handle 
the whisker-pole of a snipe boat as such 
things should be handled, or invent a dish as 
good as Swedish pancakes with lingonberry 
jam. I also wish that people would stop 
killing each other for insufficient reasons all 
over the world (there are no sufficient ones), 
especially in Spain and the nearest strike. 

Lately I’ve admired the novels of Ralph 
Bates, the poetry of St.-Jean Perse, and the 
murals by Anatol Shulkin and William C. 
Palmer in the WPA show at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. I have a novelette 
in preparation, called Journey to the Country 
of Women. At present I’m working with 
Federal Writers’ Project in New York, which 
is engaged on the tremendous New York 
City Guide Book, the New Yorker Almanac, 
and a pleasant children’s book, Who’s Who 
at the Zoo. 





Sixty German authors, all of whom have written 
books about the World War, were the guests of 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels at a reception in Berlin 
recently. None of them is known abroad, reports the 
New York Times, since the internationally known 
German writers are nearly all in exile. 





























Studies in Professions 
This new series, by Esther Lucile THE REFERENCE 


Brown, surveys established and onsite 
emerging professions in the United LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN 
States. It will be in wide demand 


in libraries. The new, completely revised edition of 


the well-known Champlin Cyclopedia. 


NOW READY “I am disposed to like this new 

appearance uncommonly well: An as- 

Social Work as a Profession tonishing amount of the sort of in- 

Th. fessi 1 Engi formation I know young people will 

e Professional Engineer be looking for in the grades and 

Nursing asa Profession through high school. The set is likely 

to last all the way through the latter 

Other titles will follow. All volumes institution.”—May LAMBERTON BECKER, 
are substantially and uniformly N. Y. Herald Tribune 


bound in boards. An order may be 
placed for the series as a whole, or 
for individual titles. 


Volume I, Persons 
Volume II, Places and Events 
Volume III, Literature, Art and 


“Rarely does one find so much valu- _ Mythology ; 
able information stated so clearly in Volume IV, Plant and Animals 
such a convenient compass.” Volumes V and VI, Science and 


fi a i nventi 
—Sociology and Social Research Invention 


EACH, 75 CENTS Vols. V and VI not sold separately 


Price per volume, $5. Complete set, $28 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION THE NEW 


130 East 22d Street New York 
CHAMPLIN CYCLOPEDIA 
—_ — — FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


2nd Edition— Revised and enlarged 


GOVERNOR PHILLIP 


and the Early Settlement of | 
New South Wales HENRY HOLT & CO. N. Y. C. 


By G.D. Milford, M. A. 















































An intensely interesting 
account of the coloniza- 
tion and _ foundation 





of , Apstralia, accurately Practically every boy likes to build 
outlining the  essentia . ° 

io chic Oe tee | things. And practically every boy 
chietion oll com | likes to find out how dams, tunnels, 
memorate. | locks, levees and other construction 
The narrative is pre- | projects are actually carried through. 
sented in simple form | ‘ 

suitable for the general This book tells how famous construc- 
reader. and the history tion feats, such as Boulder Dam and 
student alike. It con- the Mississippi levees and others were 
tains an excellent chap- : . 

cs on the deslings of | accomplished; the problems involved 
Governor Phillip with and how they were solved. Practically 
aborigines. Endorsed by all boys will find it fascinating and 


educators and the press : : : 
of N.S.W. “This is ale 6 tual book, but it instructive. [Illustrated with photo- 


is fuller of ‘meat’ than many a volume ten graphs and diagrams. Ages 10-14. $2 
times its size.’"—Sydney Mail. 


Price 4/-, Postage 3d. extra MOVING 


Obtainable from all booksellers THE EARTH 


Newspaper and Publishing Company 
Sydney N. S. W. 
= a | 
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George F. Hummel 


EORGE F. HUMMEL, novelist, was a 

cow-puncher, a teacher, an organizer of 

schools of industrial education, and a business 
man before he became an author. 


He was born in Southold, Long Island, on 
September 3, 1892, and spent his boyhood 
there. He attended public school for a while 
but was finally expelled (“thrown out” is 
the way he expresses it) after which a sister 
helped him to prepare for college. He went 
to Williams where he not only made a 
brilliant scholastic record but was a leader 
in student activities as well. He was gradu- 
ated in 1902 and in the following year took 
post graduate work at Columbia. 

For a time a very serious illness threatened 
to cut short his life. He underwent a series 
of operations, and for weeks the attending 
specialists had little hope of saving him. But 
he gradually recovered and as soon as he 
could travel he made his way West with the 
intention of fighting his way back to health 
by living in the open. He became a cow- 
puncher and for a year he worked on ranches 
in southwestern Texas and Mexico. He lived 
the rough life of the open plains, underwent 
the severe hazing which was the lot of every 
unfortunate tenderfoot, and built for himself 
a physical constitution of extraordinary 


strength. 


Restored to health he returned to Southold 
where he gave part of his time to managing 
a summer hotel and part to teaching in a 
preparatory school. In 1910, after he had 
completed his residence work at Columbia 
for a doctor’s degree in German and Eng- 
lish literature, he turned from books and 
scholarly pursuits and went into business in 
Wall Street. In four years he made a for- 
tune: on paper, at least, he was 2 millionaire. 
But along came the war and Hummel “went 
broke” as far as Wall Street was concerned. 
Out of the wreck he managed to save a mere 
fraction of his fortune. And then for five 
years he devoted all of his time to organizing 
schools of industrial education. 


His first novel, After All, was published in 
1923. It dealt with marriage in a new and 
refreshingly sincere way, and for a first novel 
was a pecuniary success. Later came Sub- 
soil, and in 1925 Evelyn Grainger. In 1929 
he entered the firm of Horace Liveright, the 
publishers, and later became vice-president of 
the firm. He has been associated with Elliott 
Productions, for whom he produced several 
plays, and he is the author of the play The 
World Waits which was produced on Broad- 
way. 


_Of Heritage, his most serious effort in fic- 
tion, he says, “I have been mulling over this 
yarn for many years. In it I have written 





GEORGE F. HUMMEL 


what I know best and feel most deeply.” His 
native village of Southold is the scene of the 
novel, which is really the epic of the village 
over a long period of years, written without 
sentimentalizing but with a sincere sympathy 
with and understanding of such a place and its 
people. It is, according to one reviewer, “as 
completely American as a strawberry festival.” 
In all Mr. Hummel has written eight novels 
and a number of short stories. His latest 
novel, Tradition, was published in the fall of 
1936. 


In 1914 he married Lillie Conrad Busch and 
they make their home in Southold. 





DECEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Dual choice 
Fighting Angel, by Pearl Buck. Reynal 
The Exile, by Pearl Buck. Reynal 


Literary Guild 


I Found No Peace, by Webb Miller. Simon & 
Schuster 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys—A Dog at His Heel, by Charles 


J. Finger. Winston 

Older girls—Beppy Marlowe of Charles Town, 
by Elizabeth Janet Gray. Viking 

Intermediate group—Listening, by Kate Seredy. 
Viking 

Primary group—The Gunniwolf and Other Merry 


Tales for Children, by Wilhelmina Harper. McKay 
Catholic Book Club—November choice 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton. Sheed & 


Ward 
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Salaries of Librarians and Other Professional Workers 
By William P. Tucker * 


UCH of the library literature of 

the depression years has dealt with 
the question of salaries; but none of 
it has made a prosperity-depression com- 
parison of library salaries and those of 
other professions. 

In this study the attempt has been 
made to give a composite picture of 
salary status for the profession from 
1922 to date, using as typical of library 
salary trends the statistics for public 
libraries of cities with more than 200,000 
population. Statistical data were com- 
puted from annual statistics published 
in the A. L. A. Bulletin. Because of the 
well-known scarcity of statistical mate 
rial, this project is necessarily limited. 
Because of the absence of data for true 
averages of library salaries, the mini- 
mum salary schedule for each year was 
adopted as the best available measuring 
stick. It comes much nearer to the 
true situation than does the maximum 
schedule ; and there is no adequate means 
of striking an average between the two 
for statistical purposes. 

It is quite common to find that new 
fields of work enjoy rapid increases in 
compensation, but with libraries this is 
not true. Altho the proportion of libra- 
rians to the general population and the 
absolute amount of library service rend- 
ered have grown tremendously during 
the twentieth century, there has not 
been proportionate growth in compensa- 
tion. 


The following table shows the increase 
in the number of practitioners of the 
various professions per 100,000 of the 





population between 1900 and _ 1930. 

1900—100. ? 
College professors ............ 500% 
Py FN Oe | Par ee a ae 400 
Technical engineers .......... 322.8 
DE cae Nekda 6 cd wetll< esse 148.7 
MU cho ee hi vactakeo 147.3 
Lawyers, judges ........... 86.7 
ee eee es ee 82.3 
BROUENS kb's 4.6 weeinte seas ia 71.8 

132.9 


AVERAGE for these groups ... 





This table shows the phenomenal rise 
of librarianship as a profession, but 
probably the salaries of all the other 
groups have risen more rapidly than 
those of librarians. 

The following table gives a compara- 
tive picture of the position of certain 
professions at the height of “prosperity,” 
in 1926:? 











Annual 
income 
Average of trade unionists .......... $2502 
All gainfully employed .............. 2010 
po Be eee eee 1908 
ae ee eee a 1826 
U.S. Government employees ......... 1809 
Average of all workers earning less 
tham $3660 DOF POOP 2... ccc cece. 1693 
Average in 25 manufacturing industries 1309 
Average of public school teachers ... 1275 
pe AR Te eee eer ee 1200 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS ........... 1108 





The following table shows average 
annual incomes for 15 income groups. 
Six other economic categories are in- 


* Librarian, Ninth Corps Area, Civilian Conservation Camp, San Francisco. 








professions, and an almost equal in- 
crease in library rationalization. 

Salaries are very low in comparison 
with other professions. 

3. Post-war “prosperity” brought small 
income increases to librarians in com- 
parison with many other professional 
groups. 

4. Library workers suffered small depres- 
sion salary cuts in comparison with 
some other professional workers. 

5. The lag of library salary changes, in 
comparison with most other groups 
of workers, together with rapid de- 
creases in living costs, caused the 
real incomes of library workers to 
decline but slightly from 1929 to 1933 
and to decline more rapidly since 
1933. 

6. There has been manifest a tendency for 
salaries of administrative and semi- 
administrative positions to fluctuate 
more (to both. peaks and depths) and 
to show more of a “come-back” by 
1936. 

There is a salary lag of from one to 
two years in comparison with most 
lines of work. 

8. The comparatively low salaries of the 

profession show great ranges and low 
averages. 


N 


“I 


A Reading Course 
To the Editor: 


The only excuse for writing this is to 
tell you that we at Thornton Library are 
doing what so many times has been suggested : 
“reading with a purpose,” and have been doing 
it for the past ten years. The possibilities 
of the course are illimitable. The student 
reads one period a day thruout the school 
year, and accomplishes the reading of twenty- 
five books, or the equivalent, for which he 
receives credit. The course is elective, and 
we do not read from a list. 

As each student enters the course, the 
librarian, thru consultation, gets an idea of 
the student’s reading background, and other 
interests, if possible. The next, is a choice 
of a book which may have been suggested by 
the interview. We never know where a 
thought may lead us, but it always has some 
connection with what has gone before. One 
book may lead off in many directions, and 
I assure you it is highly interesting to follow 
the trail. Any librarian with the time, in- 
clination, and love of literature certainly 
has a new door open to her. Time? We 
take the time, as our trustees feel it is a 
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9. Further studies might profitably deal 


with smaller public libraries and 


school and college libraries. 
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very important course. A card record of a 
student’s reading is kept for all the time he 
attends school. 


Frances Micuiz, Librarian 
Saco, Maine 


A Bovine Phenomenon 


At the New York Library Association Meet- 
ing at Lake Mohonk in September, Fijeril 
Hess, we are told, gave an interesting talk on 
her experiences round the world gathering in- 
formation and inspiration for her several 
books for children. Among other things, Miss 
Hess described her experience as teacher in 
charge of a school on a Western ranch, and 
incidentally mentioned that she “watched the 
cows for months on end.” After she had 
finished her talk, the chairman invited mem- 
bers of the audience to comment or ask ques- 
tions, and one over-critical man arose and 
stated that he too had had experience on a 
Western ranch in his younger days, but he 
was entirely unable to understand what Miss 
Hess could mean when she said she had 
watched the cows for months “on end.” Miss 
Hess promised to explain after the meeting. 

















A library’s success can be gauged by the 
mental stimulation, the liberalizing culture, 
and the influence for thoughtful understand- 
ing of the problems of our national life that 
it renders the individuals in its community. 
The obligation to promote these ends is a 
responsibility of public libraries, small and 
large. 

Though no fixed pattern for achieving this 
goal can or should be laid down, the ex- 
periences of others may be helpful both in 


Activities in Adult Education’ 


clarifying objectives and in suggesting means 
for attaining these objectives. Realizing that 
the methods followed by large libraries may 
not be applicable in smaller institutions the 
Adult Education Board of the A.L.A. is 
sponsoring this series of articles primarily to 
present case records of activities in selected 
small libraries. 
Rateu A. ULvELING, Chairman 
A.L.A. Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education 


BOOK REVIEW CLUBS IN A REGIONAL PROGRAM 
By Byrl Jorgensen Kellogg * 


OOK REVIEW CLUBS offer one of the 

most adaptable and satisfactory ventures 
in adult education for the small and medium 
sized library to undertake. This is the con- 
clusion reached as a result of a _ regional 
program of demonstration and experiment 
in the formation of such groups. 

The first Book Review Club in this regional 
program was actually organized in Cortland 
(New York) in the fall of 1931 as purely a 
local venture. The peculiar experience of 
this group was such that the N.Y.L.A. 
Adult Education committee, in shaping its 
program two years ago, decided that this 
venture might form an interesting basis for 
a regional experiment, since one neighboring 
community near Cortland had already asked 
for assistance in forming a similar group in 
their village. At the close of this period of 
experimentation, which has been virtually 
little more than one of cooperation and en- 
thusiastic encouragement, we see Book Review 
groups thriving in communities of varying 
sizes and under varying local conditions. All 
these communities are situated in a rural, 
hilly upstate section of New York where 
winters are severe, traveling often restricted, 
and cultural advantages relatively few. On 
the other hand, local organizations of all 
kinds overlap in lavish abundance! 

Cortland is a city of 15,000 population and 
just happens to be the geographical center of 
the experiment. For the five years of its 
existence the Book Review Club of the Cort- 
land Free Library has had an attendance 
which has averaged over 200 per meeting— 
only once during that period, a stormy eve- 
ning near Christmas, did the attendance drop 
below 100. A number of times it has been 
well over 300. The public library in Groton, 


an industrial town of 2,000 situated 12 miles 
over the hills from Cortland, started a similar 
group, and for 3 years the attendance there 
has averaged around 50. Last fall another 
one was started in Cincinnatus, an isolated 
farming village of less than 500, located 
15 miles from Cortland and in the opposite 
direction from Groton. “We would like to 
have our own Book Review Club because 
our people cannot get over to Cortland in 
bad weather, but we are not sure we can do 
this ourselves,” they said. “Will you come 
over and bring some reviewers, and when 
our people see how it is done they may have 
the courage to go on with it.” The demon- 
stration looked simple. The next one they 
wanted to try themselves. And the next. 
All during that first winter, and a severe one 
it was, they maintained an audience of 45 to 
50 in their little village library. And the 
conclusion of the year brought forth a unani- 
mous and enthusiastic vote to continue. Two 
other such groups, though not definitely a 
part of this experiment, were started in 
neighboring communities this past year. And 
three others seem to be in the offing. 

Now Book Review meetings as part of a 
library’s program are not new. A number of 
the large city libraries had been offering book 
reviews to the public for some years using 
various forms of organization to effect their 
programs. But these have been ventures of 
the larger libraries, and, of necessity, the 
approach has been more impersonal. In this 
regional project with which we have been 
experimenting, the pattern of organization has 
been formulated and adapted for use in the 
small and medium sized library where local 
conditions are of the utmost consideration. 


“For the first article in this series, see Wilson Bulletin, September 1936, p. 25, ‘“‘A Social Trend,” 


by Ernestine Rose. 


1 Librarian, Cortland (N.Y.) Free Library; Associate Chairman, Adult Education Committee, New 


York Library Association. 
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What is the pattern of organization? And 
why has it seemed to work in communities 
of such differing conditions? We believe 
because of 3 simple factors: 

1. The committee representatives selected 

have afforded the proper local backing 

2. The quality of the reviews have been 

such as to sustain interest 

3. The use of local talent on the 

has had a _ psychological an 
appeal. 


rogram 
social 


How to Organize 


As to the actual formula of organization: 

First of all, the meetings are always held 
in the library, either in the auditorium or 
the library reading room if there is no audi- 
torium. The programs are free and open 
to anyone interested in good books. 

The organization is backed by an advisory 
committee composed of carefully selected 
local people. Their duties usually consist of 
two things: (1) to meet once a month in 
the library to plan the programs (select books 
to be reviewed and reviewers); (2) to con- 
tribute, personally, one book review a year. 
Committee members are selected with this in 
mind. Every effort has been directed in 
selecting the best quality in the community, 
and the people invited have recognized this 
and have generally responded accordingly. 
“It is one of the few things in town with 
which I should really like to be identified” 
was the ready response of one capable local 
woman when asked to serve. “I consider it 
an honor to be asked,” has been the reaction 
of more than one busy person. Some people 
will appear apprehensive and diffident at 
first and are sure they “can’t do it,” but they 
soon will discover their own capabilities and 
abilities and after all, isn’t this, in itself, one 
of the prime purposes of adult education? 
This advisory committee is a most important 
feature of the organization, and the care with 
which this group is selected directly reflects 
the tone and calibre of the project. 

Two general suggestions have been stressed 
in considering this committee: (1) to get 
the backing of the most prominent people 
(intellectually and socially) in the commun- 
ity; (2) to take the greatest care in offering 
only the best. Jf there has been any doubt 
about quality the project has been deferred 
rather than take a chance. Too much is at 
stake in these programs—the position of the 
library in the community. And too delicate 
are the elements involved to offer any but the 
best. This may sound like a barrier but it 
has virtually served as a challenge. Provin- 
cial pride demands that high standards in- 
augurated by one’s neighbors must be lived 
up to. - 
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Size of the committee. The larger the com- 
mittee the better the results. (In Cortland 
this committee has numbered 20-30 members). 
It automatically furnishes more personalized 
publicity. 

What of committee personnel? These have 
been culled from members of the library 
board, teachers, clergymen, clubwomen, spe- 
cialists in any field (lawyers, physicians, col- 
lege professors), especially retired specialists. 
They are usually glad to be recognized and 
put to work. People have more time now 
to cooperate in public affairs and they are 
pleased to be singled out if they think that 
what is to be done justifies the effort. Men, 
we have found, have been especially active 
both as contributors and supporters. 

Meetings. Most places have found that 
once a month is often enough to hold the 
meetings because of the time required in 
preparation and the numerous community con- 
flicts encountered in the smaller places. It is 
wise to settle on a definite time in the month 
for the program such as third Thursdays or 
first Wednesdays, and stick to it in spite of 
conflicts, blizzards, or icy roads. If the pro- 
gram becomes important enough, other organ- 
izations will consider this date in scheduling 
their program. 

Hours. Evening hours have proved most 
satisfactory. “One of the few things except 
the movies and church my husband and I 
can go to,” remarked one local enthusiast. 
For men find these evenings stimulating as 
well as women. In fact, in at least one 
“club,” they have frequently outnumbered the 
women in attendance. A popular middle-aged 
banker stopped the librarian on Main Street 
to volunteer: “This is the first winter in 
years that I really have felt acquainted with 
some of the new books. We don’t want to 
miss these evenings if we can help it.” 


Program. Usually the program lasts 1% to 
1% hours. A _ stereotyped performance is 
avoided. The number of books reviewed on 
any one program varies according to the 
type of books and their importance. There 
may be only two. There may be as many as 
seven. A doctor might discuss the best books 
on mental hygiene. A returned traveler might 
discuss the latest books on Russia based on 
his personal observation. Non-fiction has 
been preferred to fiction, in most cases. And 
newer books to older ones. Every opportun- 
ity is taken, however, to revitalize good old 
stock thru correlated suggestions. 

To stimulate an interest in reading is the 
purpose of these groups. Not to furnish a 
substitute for reading. Shorter reviews, we 
find, serve best to whet the appetite. Since 
the books reviewed are reservable in most 
libraries there has been a definite, if not too 
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accurate, reading check. Thru a period of 
five years, reading reaction has been care- 
fully observed in Cortland and we have con- 
cluded that beyond a doubt, reading curiosity 
has been sharpened. Thirty to sixty reserves 
on a single title has been a not infrequent 
immediate reaction in our little community 
of 15,000. 

This situation raises a very practical and 
important query. How is this demand met 
in a small library of limited resources? Well, 
in our own situation we decided that rather 
than spread ourselves thin over many fields 
that we would depend more on interlibrary 
loan service for special material. Then dupli- 
cate as heavily as funds would permit for 
current demands, especially where we had 
deliberately stimulated that demand. This 
is by no means always adequate. So we try 
to borrow even new material from the State 
library. Thereby reducing at least a few 
reserves. And lately some of our readers 
have come to our rescue by sharing their 
personal copies with us to be returned after 
the immediate demand has lessened. Still 
much remains to be done to relieve the ton- 
gested situation. More reviews per program 
will deflect this congestion somewhat, as co- 
operative sharing of book resources will re- 
lieve it. 

Publicity has been quite definitely standard- 
ized. Preceding each meeting, notices and 
announcements are sent to churches, clubs, 
and newspapers. Members of the board and 
others make personal announcements to the 
service clubs. Strategically placed bulletin 
boards take care of the event in the library. 
Arrangements are made with local editors to 
carry adequate newspaper copy. Publicity 
succeeding the meeting is always popularly 
followed especially in smaller places. Psycho- 
logically, it is important consideration. But, 
if done, it is advisable that the librarian or 
some other unbiased person prepare it, else 
there is danger that the local reporter, en- 
deavoring to “favor,” may produce an em- 
barrassing situation for the library. One such 
painful experience makes this point worthy 
of warning. 

Key people in the community with too 
limited time at their disposal—or who, per- 
haps, would not for personal reasons qualify 
for critical book reviewing—have successfully 
presided at these meetings, adding, thereby, 
an extra note of interest. In what community 
has not the personal element been a drawing 
factor! 

There is a limit, however, to the personal 
resources of a village or a small city. This 
necessity lead us to experiment with regional 
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cooperation in services. Reports of outstand- 
ing reviews are exchanged between the lead- 
ers of these groups, and reviewers exchanged 
or borrowed. This arrangement offers not 
only an economy in effort, but often serves 
to inject fresh interest into the local picture, 
and is a feasible procedure as reviewers are 
often quite willing to give repeat perform- 
ances. 

This matter of “repeat performances” has, 
incidentally, contributed to one of the most 
significant by-products of this whole Book 
Review Club venture—namely, a perceptible 
growth in book-consciousness. Often, those 
who have performed in the Community Book 
Review Club are asked to repeat their re- 
views for other and non-literary groups. In 
fact, one person reported she had been asked 
to repeat one particular review in seven dif- 
ferent places in and outside the community, 
another in three places, and so on. Local 
clubs, we are told by older members, are 
consciously including many more book re- 
views in their programs. Many of them call 
upon the library for title suggestions to avoid 
duplication. In small communities the multi- 
plication of such performances may be inter- 
preted as fairly indicative of a trend. 

Another by-product may be seen in the 
number of informal book discussion groups 
which in the past few years have sprung up 
like mushrooms around this area. These 
Book Review Club programs, for various 
reasons, chiefly local, have not included open 
discussion. Consequently, people have de- 
veloped their own. Post-mortem groups have 
met in private homes after the book reviews 
to dissect the thoughts of the evening. Several 
afternoon groups meet; and more recently 
an evening book discussion affair was started 
by younger women. “And we really do dis- 
cuss books,” they would have you know! To 
be sure these groups were formed quite apart 
from this library venture—on the other hand, 
they all seem to be linked with this growing 
book-awareness. 

In conclusion—Book Review Clubs give the 
library a recognized place in the adult edu- 
cation program of a community, if not a 
favorable opportunity for leadership. With 
the aid of a committee composed of local 
leaders, the energy and resources necessary 
for operating Book Review Clubs comes 
within the possibility of the library with even 
a limited staff. Measured in terms of re- 
sponse and results, every librarian who has 
sponsored one of these organizations will 
commend, and enthusiastically commend, the 
group work it affords as one of the most 
effective and valuable assets of the project. 








Concerning Authors for Young People 
By F. Marie Foster * 


66¢T reads like a novel,” exclaimed an 

eighth grade boy when he returned /n- 
vincible Lowisa by Cornelia Meigs to the 
school library. Boys and girls no longer asso- 
ciate biographies with dull uninteresting mate- 
rial which must be read for an assignment. 
The new biography for young people pulses 
with human interest. Students make the ac- 
quaintance of real people without having facts 
and data paramount. Authors like Constance 
Rourke, Jeanette Eaton, Janet Gray and others 
are contributing to making biography real 
pleasure reading. With glee one high school 
boy confided that he even read the bibliogra- 
phy in Davy Crockett. Did Miss Rourke en- 
snare him with the intriguing chapter heading, 
“Behind This Book”? Needless to say he re- 
quested another “just like it.” 

But our interest at the moment centers 
around introducing young people to authors 
and we rejoice to have a book like Young 
Walter Scott by Janet Gray with which to 
present the author of Ivanhoe. The very first 
page of the book with a portrait of Walter 
Scott at the age of twelve invites youth to 
meet youth. Invincible Louisa, Youth’s Cap- 
tain, The Romantic Rebel, and The Ugly 
Duckling allure merely by title introductions. 
A number of readable biographies like Mary 
Antin’s The Promised Land, Ricrard Byrd's 
Skyward, Helen Keller’s The Story of My 
Life, Charles Lindbergh’s We, John Muir’s 
The Story of My Boyhood and Youth, and 
Etsu Sugimoto’s Daughter of the Samurai can 
be used effectively in the author group. 

Unfortunately we can introduce only a 
limited number of authors in a delightful 
manner. But while we wait for more and 
more books of this type to be written there is 
available a number of recent reference tools 
which are indispensable in locating author 
material. Three books published recently by 
The H. W. Wilson Company are proving to 
be of inestimable value, viz, Living Authors, 
Authors Today and Yesterday, and The 
Junior Book of Authors. They are illustrated 
with photographs and contain short readable 
sketches. If possible a school library should 
have the trio on its reference shelves. If only 
one can be afforded, The Junior Book of Au- 
thors should be purchased. The sketches are 
charmingly written and will appeal to young 
people. 

In school libraries where funds permit the 
Essay and General Literature Index gives 
leads to valuable material about authors. Pub- 
lishers issue pamphlets containing information. 


The Booklist, a guide to the best new books, 
lists current pamphlets. 

Classroom discussions should be immeasur- 
ably enriched by students privileged to consult 
these materials about authors. Interest will 
be stimulated in assignments and reading for 
pleasure will be whetted. 


Some Recent Biographies 


ADDAMS, JANE 
Wise, Winifred E. Jane Addams of Hull 
House, a biography. Harcourt, 1935 
Atcott, Louisa May 
Meigs, Cornelia Lynde. 
author of Little Women: 
Louisa. Little, 1933 
ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN 
Proudfit, Mrs. Isabel. The Ugly Duckling: 
Hans Christian Andersen. Robert M. 
McBride, 1932 
ANDERSEN, HANs CHRISTIAN 
Toksvig, Signe. The life of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Harcourt, 1934 
BrRowNING, Mrs. ELIzABETH (BARRETT) 
Woolf, Mrs. Virginia (Stephen). Flush, a 
biography. Harcourt, 1933 
DELAND, Mrs. MARGARET WADE (CAMPBELL) 
Deland, Mrs. Margaret Wade (Campbell). 
If this be I, as I suppose it be. Appletun- 
Century, 1935 
DicKENsS, CHARLES 
Leacock, Stephen Butler. 
his life and work. 
1934 


The story of the 
Invincible 


Charles Dickens: 
Doubleday, Doran, 


Emerson, RALPH WALDO 
Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Youth's Captain, 
oo of Waldo Emerson. Longmans, 


Hae, Mrs. SARAH JosEPHA (BUELL) 
Finley, Mrs. Ruth Ebright. The Lady of 
Godey’s. Lippincott, 1931 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Romantic Rebel; 


the story of Nathaniel Hawthorne; il. by 
W. M. Berger. Appleton-Century, 1932 
James, WILL 
James, Will. Lone cowboy; my life story. 


Scribner, 1930 
LAGERLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LovVISA 
Lagerlof, Selma Ottiliana Lovisa. Memories 
of my childhood; further years at Mor- 
backa; tr. by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1934 
LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 
Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Poet of Craigie 
house; the story of Henry Wadsworth 
yen hemo ed. by W. M. Berger. 
Appleton-Century, 1936 
RicHarps, Mrs. Laura ELizasetH (Howe) 
Richards, Mrs. Laura Elizabeth (Howe). 
Stepping westward. Appleton-Century, 


“Central Circulation Branch, New York Public Library. 
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Scott, Sir WALTER, bart. 
Buchan, John. Sir Walter Scott. Coward- 
McCann, 1932 
Scott, Srr WALTER, bart. 
Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Young Walter Scoit. 
Viking, 1935 


Older Biographies 


Atcott, Louisa May 
Moses, Belle. Louisa May Alcott, dreamer 
and worker. Appleton, 1909 
CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE 
Paine, Albert Bigelow. Boys’ Life of Mark 
Twain. Harper, 1916 
GARLAND, HAMLIN 
Garland, Hamlin. Son of the middle bor- 
der. Macmillan, 1917 
Hupson, WILLIAM HENRY 
Hudson, William Henry. Far away and 
long ago, a history of my early life. Dut- 
ton, 1924 
LAGERLOF, SELMA OTTILIANA LOVISA 
Lagerlof, Selma Ottiliana Lovisa. Mor- 
backa; tr. by Velma Swanston Howard. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1926 
REESE, LIZETTE WooDWORTH 
Reese, Lizette Woodworth. Victorian vil- 
lage; reminiscences of other days. Farrar, 
1929 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
Hagedorn, Hermann. Boys’ life of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Harper, 1922 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Letters to his chiil- 
dren; ed. by Joseph Bucklin Bishop. 
Scribner, 1923 
STEVENSON, Rosert Louis 
Overton, Jacqueline Marion. Life of Robert 
Louis Stevenson for boys and girls. 
Scribner, 1915 
Wiccrn, Mrs. Kate Doucras (SmitTH) 
Wiggin, Mrs. Kate Douglas (Smith). My 
garden of memory, an autobiography. 
Houghton, 1923 


Reference Aids 


Baldwin, Charles Crittenton. Men who 
make our novels. 3d ed. rev. Dodd, 
1924 

Bolton, Mrs. Sarah (Knowles). Famous 
American authors. rev. and enl. ed. 
Crowell, 1924 


Brenner, Rica. Ten modern poets. Har- 
court, 1930 

Brenner, Rica. Twelve American poets be- 
fore 1900. Harcourt, 1933 

Cann, Muriel E. The Newbery medal 
books, 1922-1933, their authors, illustrators 
and publishers. Boston public library, 
1934 

Cather, Mrs. Katherine Dunlap. Younger 
days of famous writers. Appleton- 
Century, 1925 

Chubb, Edwin Watts. Stories of authors, 
British and American. rev. ed. Mac- 
millan, 1926 

Crooks, Murrill Augusta. Essays on mod- 
ern authors; an index for high school 
use. American library association, 1935 

Fitzhugh, Mrs. Harriet Lloyd (Le Porte) 
and Fitzhugh, Percy Keese. Concise bio- 
graphical dictionary. Grosset, 1935 

Gilbert, Ariadne. Over famous thresholds. 
Appleton-Century, 1931 

Hinchman, Walter Swain and Gummere, 
Frances Barton. Lives of great English 
writers from Chaucer to Browning. 
Houghton, 1908 

Kirkland, Winifred Margaretta and Kirk- 
land, Francis. Girls who became writers. 
Harper, 1933 

Kunitz, Stanley Jasspon. Authors today 
and yesterday, a companion volume to 
Living authors. H. W. Wilson, 1933 

Kunitz, Stanley Jasspon and MHaycraft, 
Howard. Junior book of authors; an in- 
troduction to the lives of writers and 
illustrators for younger readers from 
Lewis Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the 
present day. H. W. Wilson, 1924 

Kunitz, Stanley Jasspon. Living authors, 
a book of biographies. H. W. Wilson, 
1931 

Logasa, Hannah. Biography in collections 
suitable for jumior and senior high schools. 
H. W. Wilson, 1933 

Overton, Grant Martin. The women who 
make our novels. new and rev. ed. Dodd, 
1928 

Randall, Ada M. and Reely, Mary Katha- 
rine. Through golden windows; chil- 
dren’s poets and story-tellers. Whitman, 
1934 

Raymond, Charles Harlow. Story-lives of 
master writers. Stokes, 1927 

Williams, Blanche Colton. Our short story 
writers. 3d ed. Dodd, 1923 


A Picture-File Exhibit 
By Minnie A. Dill * 


ECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY has had 
picture files for a long time, both in the 
adult and in the children’s department, and 
new pictures have been added as often as a 
busy staff could find time for the necessary 
clipping, sorting, and mounting. The picture 


* Librarian, Public Library, Decatur, III. 


circulation has been very gratifying; but the 
adult file has had to stand in a rather out-of- 
the-way corner, and we felt that there weie 
many people who did not know about it. So, 
having an extra fine lot of new pictures ready, 
we decided to make an exhibit which should 
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PICTURE-FILE EXHIBIT, PUBLIC LIBRARY, 


bring this branch of the library’s service to 
the attention of those who had not heretofore 
realized it. 

There was only one place in our otherwise 
crowded building where an exhibit could be 
staged—the rear of our new stack room on the 
main floor, which is temporarily empty till 
such time as additional stacks are needed. 
Here we had plenty of space and light, as 
there are windows on three sides. The wall 
space was limited, and we were puzzled how 
to use it, for it was unthinkable to put tacks 
or nails of any kind into the smooth and 
virgin plaster. The pictures were on manila 
mounts, fourteen by ten or ten by seven and 
a half, and therefore neither large nor stiff 
enough to be hung from wires or cords; be- 
sides, wires and cords have to be fastened to 
something. Finally we fell back on the libra- 
rian’s standby, wrapping paper. With a good 
roll of heavy paper in the work-room, we are 
like Anne Lindbergh with her extra handker- 
chief—ready for almost anything! 

Eight strips were measured to fit eight 
panels between windows, and the staff artist 
lettered a nice heading on each. The subjects 
chosen were: Biography, Geography, English 
Inns, Roman Civilization, England—Social Life 
and Customs, Medieval Life, Historic Houses, 
and Ancient Greece. Under each heading a 
few of the best pictures on the subject were 
grouped, and attached to the paper by the least 
possible paste at the corners. It took one 
hammer, two footstools, three girls, and a 


Librarians, 
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DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

handful of linoleum nails to affix the papers 
to the walls, but when at last accomplished 
the effect was very good. The nails were used 
sparingly, and so strongly inserted into the 
window casings as to defy criticism. 

With the walls once dressed up, the rest was 
easy. The large bulletin board was borrowed 
from Delivery Hall, and filled with pictures of 
illuminated manuscripts which are much ap- 
preciated by the art classes at High School. 
Four small bulletin boards in a row just cov- 
ered the banister of the stairway to the base- 
ment. They were wired to it, and held a 
variety of pictures. Other small boards were 
set around here and there. The gem of our 
collection consisted of some twenty-odd large 
colored pictures—too large for the regular 
file—mounted on bristol board, and including 
such subjects as the interior of a Greek house, 
a medieval castle, a chariot-race, and a galleon 
under full sail. One of these was set in each 
window, on the top of the lower sash; and 
with the smaller pictures mounted on the 
wrapping papers, they formed a sort of drop- 
pattern frieze all around the room. 


We found four old out-dated stiff show- 
cards that had supports at the back so they 
would stand up. These we covered with the 
same useful wrapping-paper, and fastened pic- 
tures both on front and back by paper-clips. 
These, and a couple of old display racks, gave 
variety to the tables, of which we were able 
to find six, no two of them the same size. On 
these the rest of the pictures were arranged, 
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singly, or in groups and piles. One table held 
only Bible pictures, one was devoted to geog- 
raphy of many countries, one to ancient his- 
tory, one to miscellaneous pictures—Stamps, 
Christmas, Transportation, Costume, Western 
life, Snow crystals, Dragons, Birds—to name 
only a few of the subject headings used. 

Our pictures come from a number of 
sources: discarded magazines, book-jackets, 
rotogravure sections, travel folders, advertise- 
ments. A few have been purchased, but none 
of those shown in this exhibition except some 
of the Bible pictures. A very interesting ser- 
ies of old English inns, another of such his- 
toric places as Cawdor Castle, Haddon Hall, 
etc, and a third of English Clubs of the 
seventeenth century, were all found in the ad- 
vertising pages of some old numbers of the 
Illustrated London News. Fortunately, the 
few lines on each that referred to John Haig’s 
Whiskey were easily eliminated, and the pic- 
tures and explanatory notes will be, we feel 
sure, of great use to both teachers and stu- 
dents of English literature. 

Since the juvenile department has also a 
picture file, and we did not wish to trespass 


on their territory, we sent notices of the dis- 
play-only to teachers of the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. However, the Supervisor of 
Elementary Education came to see it, and was 
so enthusiastic about the aid the pictures will 
be to visual education, that she sent a special 
bulletin to all the schools, urging the teachers, 
especially of the sixth grade, not only to visit 
it themselves, but if possible to bring their 
classes. We had planned to keep the pictures 
on view only for a week, but there has been 
so much interest and so many have begged for 
extension of the time, that we are now in the 
third week of the display. No record has been 
kept of the visitors, but they have been many, 
both old and young. Several have spent hours 
among the pictures, and come back more than 
once, and their comments have been extremely 
interesting. Many have for the first time be- 
come aware that they may borrow pictures as 
well as books. Whether or not there is an 
increase in the picture circulation, the pleasure 
the exhibition has given, not only to our 
patrons but to ourselves, has made it well 
worth while. 


Art and the Small Library 
By Maud van Buren * 
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ART ROOM, PUBLIC LIBRARY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


HAT was indeed a proud day for Owa- 

tonna when its Public Library flung 
wide its doors on the occasion of its dedica- 
tion to the public, September 24, 1935, of a 
recent gift of books and prints from the 
Carnegie Corporation. At last its splendid 
Art Room which had for thirty-five years 
boasted of occasional loan exhibits only, 
merited the distinction of being in fact what 
it had been in name. About fifty framed 
color prints, representing various schools of 
art, now grace its walls, but these are a 


mere fragment. There are besides, over 
two thousand photographs and prints, etch- 
ings and engravings, mounted and _ labeled, 
boxed in forty-five solanders for which suit- 
able cabinets have been provided by the 
Library Board after specifications furnished 
by the Corporation. And even these prints 
do not tell the whole story. More appealing, 
if possible, are the two hundred volumes of 
books, de luxe volumes, many of them. There 
are books on the art of all times of all coun- 
tries—every phase of art: painting, sculpture, : 


* Librarian, Owatonna, Minnesota, Public Library. 
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architecture, design, ornament, glass, carved From its opening, back in 1900, the Public 
ivories, tapestry, costume, pottery, etc. There Library had sponsored art exhibits, presenting 
are such books as this small library dared to the community such art as could be had 
not so much as place on its prospective buying thru loans. These included Oriental rugs, for 
list, books such as one may see in museum example, Japanese prints and stencils, Amer- 
libraries and in occasional large city library ican pottery, original illustrations, etchings, 
collections. For some months after the paintings, German prints. All were creditable 
acquisition of this collection, there was still exhibits featuring, at the same time, books 
a feeling, on the part of the staff, of having on the subjects represented, and a talk at some 
dreamed a fair dream, as of something time during the exhibit. Art was not a new 
Utopian that with the full light of day upon it, thing to Owatonna, but the new collection 
must surely vanish into thin air. placed the Public Library in a position to 
serve an appreciative public more richly. The 
books and prints in the Carnegie Collection 
are in constant use not only by the Art Project 
staff but also by clubs, schools (local and 
rural), and church groups. Shut-ins have 
access to the collection and are allowed both 
pictures and books by the caseful. Each of 
several clubs has held one meeting this year 
in the Art Room with a lecture on the col- 
lection as a whole or on the work of some 
artist or school or period of art represented. 


Mention of this prized acquisition would 
be incomplete without reference to the added 


Several colleges with prescribed courses in 
art have been favored with this collection, and 
a few large libraries have it: Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Denver, all reaching a large 
public, all being art centers of some prom- 
inence. Why, then, should a mere “country 
library” make bold to ask for so rich a prize? 
And why should its request be granted? 

Owatonna has been known (as all dairy- 
men are aware) as “The Butter Capital of 
the World,” an ambitious slogan, to be sure, 
and yet not so far-fetched as it may sound. 
A iich pasture a fact that the! murid's Work it involved for the staff. The books 
Dateek aihes tain - df gen were put thru the same technique as all other 

y map has teature@ tor many years; an book accessions, with the note “Carnegie Col- 
now the “art map” recognizes its being. lection” added to each catalog card to direct 

This is a recent development growing out the patron to the special case in which the 
of a conversation in 1931 between Dr. Henry collection is housed. Reference to prints 
Suzzallo, then President of the Carnegie was made a simple matter by accessioning and 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, "umbering individually and by solander. A 
and Mr. M. E. Haggerty, Dean of the College @talog of the prints, in process of creation, 
of Education of the University of Minnesota, will embrace the ered of the artists, the 
a conversation having art as its central theme, titles, general subject, and specific subject. 
art as an expression of everyday life. The prints sent for framing required spe- 


: ial treatment that was given them~-by the 
The story of the Owatonna Art Education ©* |” ae (Poe 
Prentice afmiediie 206 in. gamohlet Superintendent of Building and the Chil- 


2 . I dren’s Librarian, both devoting many hours 
form * that there is no need of repetition here. of their free time to this work, so great was 
Suffice it to say that it is doubtless because of their enthusiasm. The processes involved 
this Art Project that the Carnegie Collection three coats of a gelatine wash, two or three 
was sent to Owatonna. and sometimes four coats of transparent 

The Public Library seemed the fitting place varnish after each of which a_ thorough 
for the collection as it was cooperating with rubbing was required to harden the finish. 
the staff of the Art Project to the fullest There was the measuring for backing and 
extent of its resources. Its art book collection frames, tinting of the frames to harmonize 
built up thru a period of thirty-five years with the pictures, etc, etc—an entire sum- 
was a generous one even before this gift. mer’s work. But though the work involved 
Always useful,-it was given added stimulus has been strenuous and there is more to 
by Edwin Ziegfeld and his Art Project staff. follow (a dozen reproductions of master- 
The library also had more than 10,000 mounted pieces of American art, for framing, are to 
pictures of the sort clipped from magazines, augment the collection), there is no complaint. 
on all manner of subjects, with a circulation The joy of the collection and its far-reaching 
of many thousands annually thru schools and influence in Owatonna and beyond make of 
clubs and manufacturing plants. this labor a secondary consideration. 


‘ Art a Way of Life, by Melvin E. Ha is i j 
/ : Liye, ‘ ggerty. Published for the Owatonna Art Education Project b 
the University of fei.tfe, by Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 43 pages. . 


The Owatonna Art Education Project. <A brief account of its beginnings. 16 pages. 
The Owatonna Art Education Project: summer classes. 8 page pamphlet on last summer’s course. 











“Let us now praise famous men’. . 


By Annie Louise Craigie * 


T the risk of seeming a voice crying in 
the wilderness, let me call to the members 
of the library profession that we have cause 
to be proud. I have watched and listened in 
comparative silence to the choruses of doubt, 
and to their wailing for our short-comings as 
a class, and I believe it is time for some one 
to step up and sound another note. 
Why this eternal query: “Are we in a pro- 
fession?” or “Perhaps we are not a profes- 


sion?” Let us say once for all: “We are a 
profession. We admit it. We expect to live 
up to it.” Then let us relegate the axiom to 


the background of our experience and go on 
with our work. If we doubt it, perhaps that 
is the best sign that we are not of the profes- 
sion, but only on its edge. Living up to the 
demands of our profession will take all our 
earnest effort, all our vision, all our enthu- 
siasm. 

Of late years we have become too humble. 
We have allowed onlookers to reiterate ad 
nauseam the set phrase “Now the trouble with 
you is—” and proceed to shift to the shoulders 
of the library and the librarian the short- 
comings of the group they themselves repre- 


sent. How often have we swallowed it, and 
how meekly have we mouthed after them 
“Now the trouble with librarians is—”. The 


result has been that we have lost confidence 
in ourselves and our work. Our vision has 
grown dim and we have become bogged in all 
sorts of enterprises and by-paths which truly 
are none of ours. 

How glibly a few years ago, did a prominent 
educator lay at the door of the college libra- 
rian the shortcomings of all poor freshmen, 
particularly their limitations in the art of read- 
ing. Now this educator teaches teachers how 
to teach reading. This day he was informing 
college librarians, “The duty of the college 
librarian is to watch the eye movements of 
each freshman and find his visual process and 
difficulties and correct them.” Do you get the 
picture, when you think of such institutions as 
the Universities of Chicago, Purdue, Cornell, 
Penn State, to mention only a few? In the 
name of all good school men from Socrates 
down, what have these modern educators been 
doing with the twelve or thirteen years of 
child life at their disposal before they arrive 
at college? Our freshmen are alert, they are 
charming, they are witty, never lack for an 
opinion, a quick word, a wise crack, but do 
they go any deeper? We are obliged to con- 
fess that they do not. They have a superficial 
acquaintance with all things, and a real knowl- 


* Librarian, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


edge of almost nothing. If this noted specialist 
in reading and his cohorts cannot teach the 
youth to read before he comes to college, let 
us place the blame for this failure where it 
belongs and not allow them to “pass the buck” 
on to some one else. Need we be so humble 
as we survey the shortcomings of other pro- 
fessions? They are many and grave. We may 
admit the mote in our eyes, with humility, but 
it need not make us blind to beams in other 
eyes. 

We have heard much criticism of the plan 
by which each new librarian becomes trained 
in all phases of library technique. “Specialize, 
as is done in other fields,” is the cry. How 
shall our student know in what to specialize 
until he discovers what specialties the library 
field has to offer, and for which of them he 
has any aptitude? “Perhaps he may not wish 
to become an administrator and all his training 
along that line will be lost!” Strange state- 
ment for a librarian to make who knows that 
no single bit of information, however obscure, 
but will prove .valuable some day in the libra- 
rian’s experience. How about the one man or 
one woman staff, which category I will ven- 
ture to say covers 50 per cent of the libraries 
in this country and in most others? What 
technique could possibly come amiss to that 
librarian? If he or she does not know them, 
the library, the borrowers, the librarian are 
that much the worse off, for no one else will 
be able to rescue them. 

If the librarian in a larger staff does not 
know the techniques, it is practically certain 
that those in subordinate positions in that li- 
brary will be passing off shoddy or imperfect 
work, not of malice aforethought, but because 
of the inborn inertia of the human race. If 
no inspiration for better work comes from the 
librarian, the spirit of the staff must surely 
slump. One year out of a life-time too much 
to spend learning the tools of our profession? 
What would a surgeon say to such a plea? 

Few of our students can know in advance 
of their library school preparation in what 
field their efforts will be required, and I say 
again, their foundation cannot be too broad 
nor too deep. The better their preparation, 
the more alert their mentality, the more adapt- 
able they prove to be, the more valuable they 
will become in the profession. 

“Let us then praise famous men” and 
women. I shall not call the roll of those 
worthy of mention and praise. Their names 
occur repeatedly in connection with their serv- 


(Continued on page 200) 








Junior Librarians Section 


[This monthly department, sponsored by 
the Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association, is concerned 
chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior 
groups, discussion clubs, etc., are asked to 
send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual 
librarians pertaining to the work and welfare 
of library assistants are also welcome. Mate- 
rial submitted for publication in this depart- 
ment should preferably be addressed to the 
Round Table’s editorial representative and 
“co-ordinator”: Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, 


c/o Pomona College Library, Claremont, 
Calif.] 


Uncensored Thoughts... 


[Under this heading we invite Junior Li- 
brarians to unburden themselves of their 
most candid reflections on matters pertaining 
to library work. Contributions will be pub- 
lished anonymously, if so requested. Our 
first communication, “After Five Years,” is 
from a J.L. who fears that librarians’ minds 
gradually turn to “hash,” unless they do some- 
thing drastic about it.] 


After Five Years 
D®™" MARY, 


Rosa Ponselle is singing on the radio—I 
am terribly sleepy—I have two books to 
review for the library by morning, one on 
Joan of Arc, and one on how not to be 
fooled in a horse trade. I should be working 
on a paper I’ve promised te give on Prize 
Contests, reading my library magazines, and, 
instead, I am writing to you. 

I can’t figure out where the time goes. 
I do so many things, and complete so little. 
Your letters are so _ splendid, and _ so 
“accomplish-full” I feel so proud of you 
when I see your name in print, and so dis- 
gusted with myself, for I had such hopeful 
ideas five years ago when I finished library 
school. What is the matter with me? [I still 
love my work, but I’m getting to hate myself, 
and my inability to finish anything worth 
while. Let me hear from you. 

Betty 
Dear Betty, 

Your note has bothered me a great deal. 
You ask what is the matter with you. I think 
the answer is in your first sentence, or string 
of sentences. You are, for example, trying 
to listen to some fine music, read, or look 


over books on entirely unrelated subjects, to 
write a paper on another, none of which is 
a subject in which you have had special 
training, and also to write a letter. It sounds 
like hash to me. Watch out that your mind 
doesn’t get that way permanently, my dear. 
If public library work is doing that to you, 
you had better do something drastic about it— 
and soon. What are you really interested in? 
Why not concentrate a bit? 
Mary 


Dear Mary, 

Your remarks have haunted my many 
sleepless hours. Apparently the only time I 
have to try to think is when I am too tired 
to sleep. I guess I have needed the jolt you 
gave me. I hadn’t realized how erratic my 
thoughts and deeds were getting. Yes, I 
suppose that my present state is the result of 
public library work, and yet it surely doesn’t 
affect all public librarians that way. It must 
be myself. I do sincerely love the work, and 
just will not give it up. The varied questions 
we get every day are so stimulating. It is 
splendid to feel you have your finger on the 
pulse of what people are doing and thinking 
in a big city. 

I am equally enthusiastic about my work 
within my own profession. You know we 
have an organization of librarians under 
thirty-five years of age—the Junior group, 
we call ourselves. We have fine meetings 
with discussions on many subjects, and I am 
quite active, and should like to do more. 

But that doesn’t solve the question of my 
“hash” mind, as you call it. Hash or not, 
it is in a receptive mood for any suggestions 
you can make. I envy you your directness! 


Betty 


Dear Beity, 

Since your day by day work requires con- 
tinual jumping from one subject to another, 
you had better try a little concentrating out- 
side. Have you acquired the usual librarian’s 
attitude toward knowledge, “I don’t know, 
but I know where to find out?” Suppose 
you try to “know” something for itself, this 
winter. I don’t mean take a course. Do it 
yourself: you are perfectly capable. How 
about your Junior Librarians? Don’t a lot 
of them have the same trouble? Why don’t 
a bunch of you do some prescribing for 
yourselves as you do for others. “Reading 
lists for librarians, instead of for the public, 
by librarians” might be a good motto. 


Mary 
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Dear Mary, 

Your directness has hit the spot, I am 
sure. In fact I have already started doing 
things. A public librarian needs varied in- 
formation, to be sure—in fact, almost every- 
thing I’ve ever learned comes in handy—but 
it is true, I’ve learned very little in the past 
five years, except where information might 
be concealed. My mind has been much like 
a Fourth of July pinwheel with lots of 
sparks, but no core of knowledge. 

I brought up the subject as a topic of 
discussion at the last meeting of our Juniors, 
and found a dozen fellow sufferers. We are 
organizing a most informal study club. We 
will spend at least three months on one 
subject with plenty of meetings for discus- 
sion, and then change to another if we are 
ready. We are prescribing our reading for 
ourselves with some expert help when needed 
and plan to alternate a cultural subject with 
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a professional one. In the mean time we 
are going to concentrate all we can on the 
subject in hand, and cut out variety after 
working hours for a little while. I wonder 
why library schools haven't tried to encour- 
age extension reading work among their 
graduates, as other college alumni bodies 
have done? We do need to prescribe for 
ourselves, and not let that library certificate 
act as a barrier to intellectual growth. We've 
thought we were finished products, and have 
let the tides of public interest carry us in 
all directions. We've been scratching the 
surface of the ground, instead of digging 
deeply. No wonder we aren’t being as pro- 
ductive of true research, as other professions 
are, 

Send me as many more jolts as you can. 
If they are as helpful as this one, I'll be 
most grateful. 

BETTY 


OHIO JUNIOR MEMBERS 


History 


HE Ohio Junior Members Round Table 

had its initial meeting October 9, 1934 
at the state convention of the Ohio Library 
Association held in Akron, Ohio. With Miss 
Miriam Rothenberg of Cincinnati acting as 
temporary chairman at this and a later meet- 
ing, the group effected a working organiza- 
tion, i.e. formulated a constitution and elected 
officers. Helen Focke of the Cleveland Public 
Library was elected Chairman, and Mrs. 
David E. Ireland of the University of Akron 
Library was elected Secretary. 


Activities 

Immediately after its formation, the Round 
Table started its activities. Following Cin- 
cinnati’s example in local organization, cities 
and districts thruout Ohio began to form 
Junior groups, aided and advised by Miss 
Focke, state chairman. 

Altho still a Round Table, the state asso- 
ciation gave us recognition at an early date. 
Various members were asked to participate 
in district meetings, in the general discussions 
as well as in group discussions. 

At the O.L.A. convention held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 9, 1935, over 200 mem- 
bers voted to become a section of the Ohio 
Library Association. We were granted this 
privilege by the executive committee on No- 
vember 8 of the same year. At the Cleveland 
meeting the group held an extensive program 
including reports of activities of the local 
groups and speeches by members of the sec- 
tion on various phases of librarianship: cer- 


tification, scholarships and fellowships for 
librarians, summer courses, etc. 


The constitution was revised and adopted 
at this meeting, and the same officers were 
reelected for the year 1935-36. Dorothy 
Wells of the Toledo Public Library has re- 
cently been appointed acting secretary-treasurer 
in the absence of Mrs. Ireland. 


Local Groups 


A special feature or characteristic of the 
Ohio Junior Members has been the forma- 
tion of city and regional “subsidiary” groups, 
each with its separate officers, organization, 
and program. There are nine such groups 
now existing in Ohio, with Cincinnati holding 
the distinction of being first, while Columbus 
is the “baby” section. In alphabetical order 
we shall outline the plans and accomplish- 
ments of these various subsidiary organiza- 
tions: 


Akron District 

Altho Akron is one of the newer local 
groups, it is “stepping” right along with its 
organization. The first meeting, held De- 
cember 6, 1935, was a purely social one, and 
featured a “Book Auction.” Martha Bonnett 
of the University of Akron Library is the 
chairman and Marian Northy of Buchtel 
High School Library, Akron, is the secretary. 
Three meetings a year are planned, and the 
group includes librarians from school, hos- 
pital, public, college, and technical libraries 
from Akron and vicinity. The spring meet- 
ing was a dinner, followed by speeches and 


a play. 
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Cincinnati 

As the founder of Junior librarians in 
Ohio, Cincinnati has two years of work to 
its credit. The members meet once a month 
on rotating days of the week. Altho partly 
social, they also have outside speakers and 
discuss library problems. At the present 
time they are working hard to complete a 
project which is a survey of the card holders 
of Hamilton County. It is divided into two 
parts: (1) on occupational basis, (2) loca- 
tion of readers. Viola B. Metternich of the 
Price Hill Branch, Cincinnati Public Library, 
is chairman of the group, Betty House, vice- 
chairman, Marian C. Young, secretary, and 
Jean Orr, chairman of the program commit- 
tee. Among events of the year were in- 
cluded a theatre party and a tea, and their 
spring meeting was a get-together of all 
Junior members in Southwestern Ohio. 


Cleveland 

Greater Cleveland, as it should really be 
called, is a very active group with a mem- 
bership of over 100. They meet every month 
or six weeks, and sometimes they have teas, 
sometimes dinners with speeches on profes- 
sional or cultural subjects, and often they 
plan trips or tours. Lee Wachtel of the 
Cleveland Public Library is chairman, Cather- 
ine Graves of the Cleveland Public is secre- 
tary, and Alice Wood of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic is treasurer. At least two projects of 
definite professional interest are to be un- 
dertaken this winter. 


Columbus 

The Columbus group is the baby of the 
organization, having held its first meeting on 
July 19, 1936. The members come from most 
of the libraries in Franklin county, and they 
plan to include others within a short driving 
distance. At their first formal fall meeting 
about 35 were present to hear a talk by Miss 
Focke on the subject of Certification. James 
C. Foutts of the Ohio State Library has been 
elected chairman, and Edwin Hughes of Ohio 
State University Library is treasurer. This 
group is enthusiastically planning monthly 
ee and has found many topics of inter- 
est and possible speakers. 


Dayton 

Libraries from a 30-mile radius trek to 
Dayton for Junior Members’ meetings usually 
about four times a year—summer, winter, 
fall, and spring. They have teas, business 
meetings, and talks. Mildred Stibitz of the 
Dayton Public Library is chairman and 
Thelma Reniff of the Warder Public Library 
is secretary-treasurer. Besides representa- 
tives from Dayton and Warder public libra- 
ries, this group has on its roll members from 

akwood, Piqua, Yellow Springs, Springfield, 
and Bellefontaine. Dayton was hostess to a 
second Southwestern district meeting on Sep- 
tember 27 


Lake Count 
Kathryn Luse of Mentor has charge of a 
county group in Lake County which has had 


one meeting. Another is scheduled for early 
this fall. 


16th Congressional district 

Polly Post of the Canton Public Library 
is the leader of this group, which consists of 
Juniors from Alliance, Canton, North Canton, 
Massilon, Louisvillee New Philadelphia, 
Wooster, Dover, Newcomerstown, Dennison, 
Uhrichsville, and Brewster. They were or- 
ganized last year and held three meetings— 
one a bridge party, one a luncheon and one 
strictly business meeting. This year bad 
weather prohibited activities to a large de- 
gree, altho they planned a large meeting for 
the spring. At the present time they are 
working on a project of collecting all avail- 
able material on the Muskingum Conservancy 
district, since all the libraries of the group 
fall in this area. They have also worked 
out news item “shorts” for regular broad- 
casts over station WHBC during the summer, 
in connection with a study project on Library 
writing. 
Toledo 

Toledo has an active organization of 60 
members which is a little over half of all the 
Toledo Public Library staff members. Eliza- 
beth Barrett of the Toledo Library heads the 
group and Helen Swinehart, also of the 
Toledo Public Library, is the _ secretary- 
treasurer. The meetings of the past year have 
been social and have featured local speakers, 
including a monologist, a Negro social worker, 
and a Toledo policewoman. The group wrote 
a play for their Christmas party entitled 
“Strictly Unprofessional.” For the spring 
meeting they planned a trip to Greenfield 
village, Dearborn, Michigan. 
Y oungstown—W arren 

After an informal meeting at East Liver- 
pool in May, in connection with an Ohio Li- 
brary Association meeting, the Youngstown- 
Warren district Juniors met and formally 
organized on June 14, 1936, with about 45 
members present. Alberta Higley of the 
Youngstown Library is chairman, and Mary 
Anderson of Alliance is secretary-treasurer. 
Since then they have had one fall meeting, 
and plan an average of four a year. 


“Looking forward” 

The principal aims of the group at the 
present time and for the future are: first, 
the encouragement of groups in the various 
cities and local areas, and second, the active 
participation of the Junior Members in gen- 
eral Ohio Library Association work. 

There has been a great deal of interest 
shown in these local groups, as illustrated by 
their increasing membership and well-planned 
meetings. Altho there has been no unifying 
program among them as yet, it is felt that 
the establishment of social relationships has 
been the first and most important step, and 
that it would form the basis for future 
activity and development. 


(Continued on page 197) 
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THE BOOKLIST FORUM 


Edited by the Booklist Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore * 


Something More Than Lists of Books 


CRITIC of common sense and discrim- 

ination, T. C. Callender, has remarked 
on “the dullness which seems to be a feature 
of American library publications.” Let us 
hope that he did not mean dull compared 
with those of English, French, or German 
libraries, but, rather, dull compared with 
what might be done. Fairly or not, librarians 
have won for themselves a reputation for 
diffidence and conservatism, and these char- 
acteristics show nowhere more clearly than 
in most of our guides to reading. One thing 
we know from observation: library leaflets 
which are original, diverting, and helpful are 
read, while those which are dull find an early 
grave in gutter or wastebasket. 

Lack of time and money are the best ex- 
cuses for not turning out more and better 
book lists; but these factors have little to 
do with the quality of writing and design 
which go into the few we are able to pro- 
duce. At present, the outstanding fault of 
most reading lists seems to be monotony— 
sameness of arrangement, format, and anno- 
tation. We are all a bit weary of the typical 
four or eight page list with its symmetrical 
columns of entries, consisting four times out 
of five of author-title-five-line-annotation, the 
whole resembling a sheet of bond coupons 
minus the attractive engraving. Can we not 
have a wider variety in extent—many lists of 
one page or two and a few at least of a 
more ambitious nature? The “Reading With 
a Purpose” series has served well, but it is 
incomplete in many phases and some of the 
numbers are dated. The Quills of Satire, 
by Louise Dameron (listed below) is a 
pleasant departure. This twenty-four page 
pamphlet, attractively designed and printed, 
is a guide to English and American satire 
written in informal and witty narrative style. 
Readers will be tempted to add it to their 
own libraries for its merit as a handy guide 
to the subject and will find in it scores of 
suggestions for further reading. 

A hundred such brief readers’ guides could 
be written and still leave the field scarcely 
touched. Naturally the compilation of such 
a pamphlet requires much time, some special 
talent and the means for production; but 
there are equal opportunities for originality 
in the preparation of brief reading lists. Let 
us have a few four-page lists devoting one 


page to each book, thus doing something like 
justice to complex and important books. On 
the other hand, it is an error to annotate 
everything. Many lists are shortened in ex- 
tent and not especially heightened in useful- 
ness by the addition of descriptive notes. 
Sometimes a general introduction of a para- 
graph or two will mean more to the reader 
than a short squib about each book. And 
there is no law, except the printer’s love for 
uniformity, which demands that annotations 
on a single list be of equal length. Let the 
most important book have a dozen lines; the 
lesser lights, two or three, 


“Good annotations,” says W. C. B. Sayers, 
“require literary skill.” The same pitfalls 
which entrap the literary hack lie in wait for 
the writer of book notes, and the deepest of 
these is the cliché. Let us not be afraid to 
consult a good book of English synonyms! 
And let us not forget that a book we are 
recommending may have its drawbacks. What 
student would not be grateful for the warn- 
ing: “Professor von Hartzenwig has stored 
an Arabian Nights’ treasure of information 
on Asian mythology in his ten splendid vol- 
umes, but he has neglected to provide us with 
an ‘Open Sesame’ in the form of an index.”— 
RicHarp H. Hart 


Are We Doing Our Duty to 
Home Builders? 


A request has reached us for a list of books 
to be used in the home building boom that 
has for some time been well under way in 
many sections of the country. It should, the 
inquiry states, include the five or six books 
which have been published within the last 
year on small houses, and on the principles 
of house planning, probably featuring prom- 
inently the Architectural Forum—Simon and 
Schuster 1936 Book of Small Houses, which 
has been a best seller, and referring to several 
of the best sources of information on the 
government’s insured mortgage program and 
other governmental devices for assisting home 
owners. In short it should be an up to date 
guide for the prospective home owner. Un- 
fortunately we do not know of such a list. 
But we agree with our correspondent that one 
is needed. If any library has one, or is work- 
ing on one, or will work on one, we wish 
they would let us know. If several are doing 


* This project, appearing regularly in Wilson Bulletin, is sponsored by the Baltimore Junior Mem- 


bers Round Table. 


hairman of committee is Thurston Taylor, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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the same job, ill i COLONIAL life and customs 
job, we will inform them so that °QUPNEfigrim century. 3p'’30 Newark ‘public 


they can cooperate if they wish. 


Instructions to Libraries 


Lists should be ordered from the Vertical File 
Service of The H. W. Wilson Company unless other- 
wise stated. Most lists are free except for postage 
and therefore the only charge necessary is for mail- 
ing and handling. Since the supply of any one list 
may be limited, special arrangements will be made 
for orders for more than one copy. 

The 37 lists included this month are available for 
85c when ordered as a set. 

New booklists will be described in the Forum as 
soon as possible after they are received. Address 
three editorial copies to Elizabeth Hesser, Booklist 
Forum Editorial Committee, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore; and one hundred copies postpaid 
to The H. W. Wilson Company, Vertical File Service. 
(As yet we cannot tell whether this number will be 
sufficient to fill orders.) Do mot neglect to inform 
the Committee and The Wilson ompany as to 
whether the lists are free except for postage, or 
priced. 


The Committee wishes to serve as a clearing 
house for information on lists available or _ in 
progress. Samples of lists, even if not available 


for listing in the Forum, are desired; mark such 
lists clearly “Not available for distribution.” Ad- 
dress inquiries to Thurston Taylor, Chairman, Book- 
list Forum Editorial Committee. 


ALBANY 
Albany: its literary and cultural past. (The 
he May-June, 1936) 7p Albany public 
ic 
An unusual list, composed chiefly of his- 
torical fiction, prepared for the anniversary 
of the Dongan charter in 1686. The four 
and a half pages preceding the list give a 
brief account of the library, literary and 
printing history of the city. Annotated 
AUTHORSHIP : 
Writers’ aids. 4p '36 Long Beach public lib 


1c 
A brief list, unannotated, of books helpful 
to inexperienced authors. Mimeographed 


CATHOLIC literature 
Books for Catholic readers by Catholic au- 
thors. 4p ‘36 Long public lib Ic 
Lists thirty-six titles with annotations; 
classified. Includes fiction, biography, poet- 
ry, travel, literature and religion. Mimeo- 


graphed 

Catholic reading. 17p n.d. Catholic library as- 

sociation 10c 

A long comprehensive list (630 titles) of 
the current and the classic in Catholic 
literature. Includes fiction, essays, spirit- 
ual readings, converts, biographies of 
saints, books on the Bible and the spread 
of the church, etc. Mimeographed 

Leisure readin for Catholic students. 4p 
n.d. Catholic library association single copy 
10c; 100 copies $3.50; 500 copies $15 

Well chosen books of many t s: plays, 
mysteries, love stories, biography, travel 
and adventure. Annotated and graded as 
to difficulty. 

Vacation reading for Catholic students. 4p '35 
Catholic library association single copy 5c; 
100 copies $1.50; 500 copies $5; 1000 copies 
$10 


A lively comprehensive, annotated list. It 
gives preference to books which provide 
leasure and entertainment, and which can 
found in average small town libraries 
and branches of city libraries. 


CHILD study 
Books for ents 
1934) 7p Albany public lib 2c 
Books select for the average parent, 
with very carefully written descriptive an- 
notations. There are fifty-three titles, cov- 
ering F ie | children, the school age child, 
and e olescent, Publishers and date 


The Bridge. September, 


are given. 


lib 2c 
Includes 150 titles on the various aspects 
of Colonial life and handicraft. They are 
well classified, with clever headings, and 
there is a section of books for children. 
CRIME 
Problem of crime, comp. by C. T. Wisotzki. 
6p n.d. Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Well selected list intended to acquaint 
social workers and the general reader 
with basic non-technical works on crime, 
delinquency and penology. Concise, perti- 
nent notes. 
FASCISM 
Fascism: a ide to reading. 2p °36 Common- 
wealth College lib., Mena, Ark. ic 
Stimulating annotations of the most im- 
rtant items and points of view on 
ascism make this a timely list, which 
might be even more useful if the titles 
were classified. Mimeographed 
GARDENING 
For garden lovers. 2p °34 Owatonna (Minn.) 
public lib 1c 
A simple informal list of titles and au- 


thors of fifty-eight most popular books 
on gardening. 
HOBBIES 
Hitching posts for young hobby riders. (The 


Bridge, June 1934) 6p Albany public lib 2c 

number of the library’s regular publi- 
cation The Bridge devoted to the hobbies. 
It is annotated and gives publishers and 
prices. Compiled by the hildren’'s De- 
partment. 


JEWS 
Jew in life and literature. 5p '36 Long Beach 
public lib 2c 
A very unusual list which deserves to be 
widely copied. Stresses the cultural as- 
ects of Jewish life and includes six auto- 
iographies and sixteen novels. Attractive 
format. Mimeographed 


LIBRARIES 
Ahoy! Read while you loaf. 
Rochelle (N.Y.) public lib 1c 
A slip, with cleverly stenciled illustra- 
tions, describing with admirable brevity 
vacation loan privileges. Mimeographed 
Beach Library. 4p °36 New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
public lib ic 
This little slip folds up like a beach um- 
brella. Inside the umbrella are the essen- 
tial facts about the summer station on the 
beach. Mimeographed 
So you're coming the the public library! A few 
vg to make you feel at home. 5p 
n.d. New Rochelle (N.Y.) public lib ic 
An excellent introduction to the library, 
its numerous services, the location of its 
branches and their hours, all packed into a 
lively looking but dignified leaflet. 
LIBRARIES, Private 
Pleasant art of esting your own library. 250p 
*36 Newark public lib 5c 
An article on formation of the home li- 
ooaer with lists of basic books, unanno- 
tated. 


Ip n.d. New 


, MARYLAND 


Maryland: a selection of books for general 
reading. 7p '35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
A selected and annotated list of some of 
the more interesting books on Maryland, 
its famous sections, people, and politics. 
Fifty-five titles are included. 


MOUNTAIN Whites (Southern States) 
Southern highlands. ip ‘'35 Norris (Tenn.) 
community lib (T.V.A.) ic 
Brief annotations on eight books about 
the mountain folk of North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Mimeographed 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey gerimege by John Cotton Dana. 

7p *31 Newark public lib 5c 
An article on interesting and historic 
spots in New Jersey, reprinted from the 
American Review of reviews, May 1926. It 
is followed by a one page unannotated 
book list ‘““New Jersey in the Revolution; 
a selected list of books and pamphlets in- 
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cluding the history of eventy leading up to 
the Revolution, and later events down to 
the present day.”’ 
NEWARK, New Jersey 
Newark-in-print. 24p '31 Newark public lib 


ic 
History, government, public safety, reli- 
gious life, education, recreation, literature, 
art and music, transportation, industry and 
business all are included in this list of 
“References to Newark in books, pam- 
phlets, reports, newspapers and in records 
which tell the story of the growth of 
Newark from 1666 through 1930.’" Annotated 
NOBEL prizes 
Noble prize winners in literature. 4p Long 
Beach public lib Ic 
A list of the winners, 1901-1934, giving 
their nationalities. Mimeographed 
PEACE 
Non-violent method of Mr. Gandhi. 4p '35 
Enoch Pratt free lib ic 
The title was that of a lecture at the 
Baltimore Open Forum. Brief folder list- 
ing books on non-violence in general, books 
about Gandhi, and about other exponents 
of non-violence. Mimeographed 
PHILOSOPHY 
In the light of man’s thought: recent books 
e philosophy. 8p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 
c 
In addition to the books on philosophy— 
old and new—two sections are devoted to 
modern books on ethics and esthetics; ar- 
ranged alphabetically. This is not a begin- 
ner’s list. 
REPORTS 
Report writing: some good books, comp. by 
— Carlen. 4p '35 Enoch Pratt free lib 
c 
The best books annotated so as to show 
type of report discussed. Includes a list 
of twenty books on business writing and 
secretarial practice which have chapters 
on report writing. 
RETAIL trade 
Retailing: Some good books, comp. by Lillian 
Carlen. 6p '35 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Outstanding books grouped under head- 
ings: general principles; accounting and 
control; buying and selling; advertising and 
displaying; credits and collections; special 
fields. Comprehensive notes 
SALESMANSHIP 
Salesmanship: some good books, comp. by 
— Carlen. 6p ‘36 Enoch Pratt free lib 
c 
Includes books for the salesman, retail 
sales clerk, and sales manager; psychology 
in selling; selling by mail and telephone. 
Descriptive notes bring out differences be- 
tween titles. 


SATIRE 
Quills of satire, a guide to English and Amer- 
ican satire, cornmp. by Louise Dameron. 24p 
‘36 Enoch Pratt free lib 5c 
Really a thumbnail sketch of the history 
of satire in English referring with run- 
ning commentary to the most important 
writers in the field, and not negiecting our 
latest contemporaries. 


SOCIAL work 
Books on social work with special groups. 4p 
n.d. Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
A list of books recommended to social 
workers on the mentally and physically 
handicapped, children, the aged, medical 
and sychiatric patients and the unem- 
ployed. Well annotated. Issued in 1935. 
Social worker sees the world, comp. by Har- 
= Turner. 6p ‘33 Enoch Pratt free lib 
c 
A selected list of books describing the 
background of social work as seen by well- 
known social workers. For the layman 
rather than for the social worker. Anno- 
tated 
Field of social work—a booklist. 4p _ n.d. 
Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Well selected list on the technique and 
administration of social work for social 
workers. Descriptive notes. A section on 
the family is included. 


UNITED STATES 
American scene, comp. 7 Emma Warfield. 
5p '34 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
“There was  probabl never a great 
people so eager to ear itself talked 
about.’’ Although not strictly up to date, 
this annotated list of twenty-seven titles 
presents an excellent picture of American 
civilization. A challenging list showing va- 
rious sides of a many faceted country. 
bag bir os 
When the est was young. 4p ‘34 Long 
Beach public lib Ic 
Fifty-seven titles grouped by subject 
comprise this delightful list. “Reminis- 
cences of old timers; Famous characters 
and outlaws; Trails West; Songs of trail 
and camp’’ are samples. Not annotated. 
Mimeographed 
WISCONSIN 
Bibliography on Jean Nicolet. ip '34 Kellogg 
public lib Green Bay, Wis ic 
Books and magazines on the Wiscon- 
sin pioneer. Not annotated 
List of books on the history of Green 
Bay and the Fox river valley; comp. by 
Deborah Beaumont Martin. 3p °'32 Kellogg 
public lib Green Bay, Wis ic 
Fifty-eight titles, unannotated, on the 
history of the state and vicinity. 
WOMEN 
Indomitable women, comp. by Edith Bond. 
3p '36 Enoch Pratt free lib 2c 
Sixteen books, mostly autobiographies of 
farm women. ‘‘Here are twentieth cen- 
tury pioneers! They are women who face 
adversity with courage and buoyancy, and 
struggle against nature in all her moods.’’ 
Annotated 
WRITING—History 
Origin of writing, an exhibition. 24p ’'36 New- 
ark public lib 10c 
Notes on the history of writing to ac- 
company a book exhibition, with brief bib- 
liography. 





Junior Librarians Section 


(Continued from page 194) 

Among the activities of Ohio Juniors in 
general state association affairs, the following 
work is being done under the direct respon- 
sibility of Junior members of the association: 

Marion King, librarian of the Stow public 
library, heads a committee of Juniors which 
compiled a classified directory of over 2000 
Ohio librarians, and library staff members. 

Another new enterprise in Ohio is the news 
bulletin called “Ohio Libraries,” published at 
various intervals during the year. 


MM 


Two years of organization work among 
Ohio Juniors are now about over. With nine 
regional and local groups comprising a mem- 
bership of over 300 active members, our first 
aim is well on the road to attainment. We 
are looking forward to a period of greater 
usefulness to the profession and of benefit 
to ourselves. 

In our second aim the senior members of 
the Association have encouraged us a great 
deal by giving us representation on the 
O.L.A. Executive Board and on most of the 
committees. 

HeLen Focke, Chairman 
NorMA OLIN IRELAND, Past secretary 
Ohio Junior Members 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 
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{The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their 
and by 
criticism and suggestion to help raise the level of 
effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Libra- 
rian, Woman’s College of the University of North 


colleagues, in popularizing library services, 


Carolina, Greensboro, N.C.] 


discover special techniques for broad- 
casting library programs requires con- 
stant experimentation by those libraries 
which have access to local broadcasting sta- 
tions. Book talks, reviews, readings, and 
dialogue have been used successfully to arouse 
interest in the library’s work. More might be 
done with the so-called question talk or inter- 
view method. Relatively new as a technique 
in library broadcasts though not in commer- 
cial programs, it combines the talent of the 
accomplished radio monologist with something 
of the skill of the actor. It is a_ vivid, 
dramatic way of telling the public what it 
wants to know about special services in the 
library or what it should know in order to 
make the most use of the library. An inter- 
esting account of the Chicago Public Library’s 
experience with radio question talks appears 
in Wilson Bulletin (May 1936), and as near 
as we can make out from being on the re- 
ception end, the technique is somewhat as 
follows: several members of the staff ask 
questions, presumably from the public, answer 
them, and incidentally introduce information 
about the library. 

Few people have any real idea of the 
tremendous activity that goes on behind the 
scenes in a public library. We are quite sure 
that if a script similar to the Cincinnati Public 
Library question talk, reproduced below in 
part, could be given over the air, it would 
prove highly amusing and informative to the 
radio audience. If your library broadcasts, 
you may wish to see the entire script (address 
Editor of Crow’s Nest for loan and enclose 
postage), but if you are not so fortunate 
as to have access to a local station, you may 
wish to adapt the idea in your newspaper 
publicity. What appeals to the listener and 
the local station manager will certainly appeal 
to the reader and the newspaper editor. 











“Voice of the Guide Post” Broadcast 
May 19, 1936 


This morning instead of commenting about 
recent books the Public Library will give you 
a glimpse behind the scenes. Few people in 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County realize how 
many men and women telephone their ques- 
tions to the library and receive answers by 
the same method. This service, like all types 
of service rendered to the community by the 
Cincinnati Public Library, is free. If you 
have any problem which is worrying you, any 
bit of information you wish to verify, call 
the Cincinnati Public Library and its staff 
will be glad to try to assist you. 

The Cincinnati Public Library’s switch- 
board is a busy spot. Calls come in, calls 
go out. A recent bride wants to know how 
hot an oven should be for a sponge cake, a 
business man asks for the names of offices 
of a large corporation, a newspaperman 
checks up on historical incidents. For a few 
minutes let us listen to the telephone calls 
which come over the wires and to answers 
given by different departments of the library. 


Bell rings. 

Switchboard: Public Library—You want us 
to identify a quotation? [’ll 
connect you with the proper 
department. 

Reference : Reference Department—What 


is it?—Please repeat that 
slowly. I want to write it 
down— 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many do there 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 
Is that right?—Hold the line, 
please, while I look up the 
author.—Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations says it was writ- 
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ten by Oliver Goldsmith and 


is part of a poem called 
“Elegy on the death of a mad 
dog.” 

Bell rings. 

Switchboard: Public Library—The manufac- 


ture of rayon? One moment, 
please. 
Science and 
Industry : Science and Industry—What 
woods are used to manufac- 
ture rayon cloth? Will you 
give me your telephone num- 
ber, please—No, we can’t 
answer that off-hand. We'll 
have to look it up—Just give 
me your number and I'll tele- 
phone you as soon as we have 
the answer. 
Bell rings. 
Switchboard: Public Library—How to spell 
ammonia? Please repeat your 
question to the Reference De- 
partment. 
Reference Department.—Am- 
monia? Webster’s dictionary 
says A-M-M-O-N-I-A—No, 
the dictionary says it’s an 
odorous gas which is soluble 
in water.—Pneumonia ?—That’s 
spelled P-N-E-U-M-O-N-I-A. 
Yes, that’s the disease. 


Reference: 


Bell rings. 

Switchboard: Cincinnati Public Library.— 
The library lends lantern slides. 
—We have them on almost all 
subjects. I'll connect you 


with the lantern slide depart- 


ment. 

Bell rings. 

Switchboard: Public Library—One minute, 
please. 
Public Documents—Termites ? 
—The VU. S. Department of 


Agriculture has published two 
very good pamphlets on how 
to exterminate termites. They 
cost five cents each.—Anyone 
may order from the govern- 
ment.—Yes, we have copies. 
You can see them here at any 


time. You're welcome. Good- 
bye. 

Bell rings. 

Switchboard: Public Library .. . etc. etc. 


You have been listening to a sketch about 
the kinds of questions which the Cincinnati 
Public Library answers over the phone. You 
too are entitled to the same service which 
these people have received. Do not hesitate 
to avail yourself of the opportunity to acquire 
information which will be helpful to you. 
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Next week at this time the Voice of the 
Guide Post will present brief comments on 
biographies of some of the less well-known 
Americans. Until then let books take you 
on your way. 


Your Public Library 


The latest offspring of the Staff Association 
of the New York Public Library, christened 
“Your Public Library,” states its purpose as 
“a medium whereby the problems of the 
public library and of the staffs of the library 
may be presented to the public which it 
serves.” That is fine, but a trifle vague. 
Presumably the idea is to make the library 
better known and better appreciated in order 
to bolster its financial support. We're all for 
it. 

Folded once, the leaflet measures a con- 
venient 814 x5% inch size and bears on the 
front cover page a print of one of the famous 
library lions. It is dignified without being 
aloof, the paper and quality of print affords 
a pleasing tone contrast, and the well-spaced 
lines are extremely legible. Unfortunately, 
this commendable excellence in craftsman- 
ship, which puts you in just the right frame 
of mind for reading the first two issues, had 
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to be subordinated in the third leaflet to the 
safeguarding of the library’s money chest. 
The result is depressing. Number III is 
printed on a hideous yellow paper, the press 
work is poor, and the type is too small to 
read easily. The simple, dignified cover de- 
sign of the first two issues is replaced by a 


freakish and obstrusive heading. Cleverly 
executed illustrations give place to dull 
graphs and commonplace captions. We hope 


that “prosperity” soon returns and that sub- 
sequent issues will be modelled after the 
first two. It seems only reasonable that a 
library or any organization connected with a 
library should set a standard of excellence 
in its publications, particularly when they 
are intended to win support from the layman. 


The contents of the three issues are uni- 
formly excellent. The presentment is inter- 
estingly handled; the library’s needs are 
clearly stated and logically buttressed. The 
first two issues introduce the reader to the 
library and explain some of its special serv- 
ices; the third gets right down to brass tacks 
and states the need for additional funds. 
Perhaps it might have been better, depending 
on circumstances about which we know noth- 
ing, to have continued one or two more num- 
bers after the manner of the first, and then 
later to have stressed the need for additional 
funds. When you are trying to promote 
public good-will, you first invite the public 
to take a good look at what you're doing. 
In other words you build up your reputation 
through your publicity medium before rush- 
ing in with a statement of needs. But as 
we mentioned before, the line of promotion 
depends entirely on circumstances .. . 


Statistics: 25,000 copies of each issure are 
printed. About 1,000 are mailed to 
organizations; the remainder are dis- 
tributed from charging desks and other 
places easily accessible to the public. 


If You Must Mimeograph . . . 


The booklet, stapled within an unusually 
attractive cover of heavy greyish-white paper 
stock, bears the title: Stillwater Free Public 
Library “Annual Report” 1935-36. It is a 
lively, handsome little fellow—a vest pocket 
edition of the mimeograph species—measur- 
ing 7% x5% inches. Careful workmanship 
coupled with vigorous black-letter mimeo- 
graphing, numerous captions, and ample mar- 
gins combine to make it a model report for 
the small public library. 


The content covers the usual material about 
library growth and use, but it is skillfully 
put together. Miss Wanda Johnson, librarian 
and author employs simple words and she 
knows how to use them. She expresses her- 
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self logically, forcefully, briefly. We offer 


a specimen: 

Altho book circulation and all other library service 
has been more than doubled in the past six years, 
no additional assistants have been added to the 
staff. At least one additional trained assistant is 
urgently needed. 

Three smart looking graphs, (1) Circula- 
tion increase, (2) Borrower increase, (3) Fi- 
nances—decrease, support her request. Statis- 
tics are relegated to an appendix. 

Other good publicity features suggested by 
the content of the report itself include: brief 
comment on outstanding gifts, geographic sur- 
vey of borrowers, work with schools and 
children, a straightforward statement of 
needs. 

We forgot to mention: Stillwater has a 
staff of two full-time librarians, a budget of 
$3,500, a circulation of more than 10 books 
per capita, and 53.7 per cent of the residents 
are registered borrowers. 


Daily Desk Record 


Vera A. Pearson, versatile librarian of the 
Port Library of Beloit, Kansas, offers an 
excellent suggestion on building the annual 
report: keep a DAILY DESK record on a 
JUMBO calendar pad, summarize weekly on 
Sunday sheets, and from these type the 
monthly reports into an 82x11 inch loose 
leaf book. The interpretation of these 
monthly reports should provide excellent pub- 
licity material for the annual report, for 
talks, and for newspaper stories. 





PRAISE FAMOUS MEN 
(Continued from page 191) 


ice in the cause of better libraries and larger 
service to the folk of America. It would do 
no one who reads library literature any harm 
to give these leaders of ours the time it would 
take to refresh our memory of their work. 
Let us give credit to those who fostered our 
profession in its early years and gave their 
love and their lives to it. Let us emulate their 
devotion, their far-sightedness, their high hope, 
their zeal. Let us plan, let us cooperate, let 
us be open-minded, let us educate. We cannot 
over-emphasize these needs in our work. “The 
right book for the right reader” is not a new 
slogan to the librarians. It has been the goal 
of all our work, whether in book selection, in 
cataloging, in advising, in circulation, in ar- 
ranging exhibits, in radio talks, or in news 
items. More books for more people, and at 
least some books for everybody has always 
been our aim. We know that we are far from 
this goal, but it does afford something to aim 
at, and to aim most seriously and whole- 
heartedly. We shall not be satisfied until it 
is reached. 











The Roving Eye 








[Statements of The Roving Eye express the 
views of the writer and not necessarily those 
of The H. W. Wilson Company.] 


A Librarian’s Visit to Russia 


ANY of you will recall, I am sure, the 
article in our December 1935 issue, by 
Margaret P. Coleman, on “America, Russia, 
and Adult Education.” For some time now 
I have had in my folder a letter of supple- 
mentary observations from Mollie Fine, of 
the Chelsea (Mass.) Public Library, who 
spent ten weeks in Soviet Russia. Like Miss 
Coleman, Miss Fine feels that “the revolu- 
tion has not changed the Russian people or 
their temperament, for they can still be sulky 
and almost cruel one minute and the next 
most appealing.” Her interest was in the 
life of the Russian people, not particularly 
in their machines: “I shall be accused and 
never forgiven for this disinterest in Soviet 
Russia’s machine-made-progress and _ there- 
fore I want to add that I was tired of 
machinery and was actually running away to 
U.S.S.R. for a change from a mechanized 
life.” At the cinema the Americans were 
impressed by the contagious enthusiasm of 
the young people in the audience. “There 
were shouts of enthusiasm every time a 
leader’s name was flashed and every time 
a tractor was shown.” The responsiveness 
of Russian audiences was also evident at the 
theatre, where the actors were greatly en- 
couraged by the alertness of the audience 
“to applaud or even storm the hall or shout 
‘bravo’ from the floor” in order to demon- 
strate its appreciation and sympathy. 
Of life in a Kiev apartment house of 400 
tenants, Miss Fine comments: 


“The time would pass away very quickly 
as we told our friends of American life and 
customs and also learned about their own 
life as each one lived it. Occasionally our 
next door professor of music would suddenly 
interrupt our heated discussions with a Rus- 
sian song, always so mournful and sad. Long 
past midnight people would begin to leave, 
some making the rather familiar remark, 
‘I’m tired. To-morrow I have to get up 
early for work.’ Quite human, I think, don’t 
you? 

“Often after everybody had gone 
would be a gentle knock at our door. ‘May I 
come in?’ Comrade C., our next door Com- 
munist friend would ask in his perfect Russian. 
Once inside our room he would always in- 
quire, ‘What time is it? What time is it 
in America now?’ This questioning was 


there 





simply an excuse to tell us once more in his 
emphatic way, ‘Nitchevo (That's nothing), 
we Russians have already caught up with 
America and are now working to surpass 
her!’” 


Harriet Monroe 


The death of Harriet Monroe removes from 
the literary scene the frail, but indomitable, 
person of one who quietly left her imprint on 
the cultural history of America in her time. 
Her unswerving fidelity was to poets and to 
poetry—not poets in the ground and antique 
song, but to the living breed and the currently 
created word. As editor of Poetry, she wel- 
comed and encouraged, with catholic taste, 
most of our good poets when they were ob- 
scure and almost unpublishable. Not every- 
thing that Poetry printed was destined for im- 
mortality, but any poet of above-the-ordinary 
talent was fairly certain to have some of his 
work accepted sooner or later (mostly sooner) 
by Miss Monroe. Altho the magazine was 
never financially profitable, requiring annual 
subsidies to meet expenses, Miss Monroe in- 
sisted that the poets themselves must always 
be paid for their work, as befits honest crafts- 
men. The birth of Poetry in 1912 was a 
signal for the phenomenal poetic revival of 
the ensuing years. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that Poetry will continue, in the coming years, 
to augment its prestige and good works, with 
a new infusion of vitality. The young poets— 
particularly the advance-guard, the dissenters, 
the experimentalists—need a _ rallying-ground 
and a station of critical authority. 


Shakespeare Garden 


Some time ago I mentioned the Shakespeare 
Garden of the Felipe de Neve branch library 
in Los Angeles. According to Eleanor F. 
Lewis, reference librarian at Northwestern 
University, the oldest Shakespeare Garden in 
the country is on the campus at Evanston, 
Illinois, and members of the Staff like to 
stroll there during sunny noon hours to bask 
and to read. 

Northwestern’s Shakespeare Garden was 
laid out in 1916, according to a plan contrib- 
uted by the well-known landscape architect, 
Jens Jensen. Two long, rectangular beds of 
flowers border the greensward which forms 
the east to west axis of the Garden. At either 
end trees of the scarlet hawthorn give em- 
phasis. The Garden is enclosed by thick 
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SHAKESPEARE GARDEN AT NORTHWESTERN 


double walls of clipped mulberry between 
which stepping stones are laid. At the west 
end is a curved seat of stone. Facing this, at 
the east end of the Garden, is a stone screen 
in the center of which has been placed a 
bronze bas-relief of Shakespeare’s head, below 
which are engraved selections about flowers 
chosen from his works. 

“To this haven of peace,” writes Miss 
Lewis, “where the only sounds are the songs 
of birds and the faint murmur of the lake, 
come students to read and to dream, lovers to 
meet and sometimes later to be wed (for 
several weddings have been solemnized here 
for sentiment’s sake), students of botany seek- 
ing to identify plants, alumni strolling thru 
for old time’s sake during the Commencement 
season, and sightseers visiting the green-walled 
enclosure to view the ever-changing succession 
of bloom during all but the winter months.” 


WPA Library Boners 


E. C. M., who has been supervising a WPA 
Library Project in an eastern city, reports a 
few of the boners perpetrated by the untrained 
workers : 


Librarians, 
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“Shall I put in that note, that 
one about Fascism?” asked a li- 
brary recruit, handing a card to 
the supervisor. 

Supervisor: “I don’t see any- 
thing about Fascism.” 

“That, right there,” pointing to 
the abbreviation facsims. in the 
collation. 

Supervisor: “Oh no, that means 
facsimiles.” 

“I thought it meant Fascism; 
you read so much about it in the 
papers lately.” 

The title on the card was, The 
3rontés; their lives, friendships 
and correspondence. 


The following were culled from 
boxes of typed cards waiting for 
revision: 


The scared flower, or a rose 
on a child’s grave. 
A discourse on present morals 
and the cuty of the church 
Mass meeting of protest 
against the con:pression of 
truth. 
The louse that Jack built 
A worker complained to the 
supervisor that she was having 
trouble with her sciences. The 
supervisor, thinking she meant 
difficulty in filing, offered to go 
over the cards with her. The 
young lady replied that the doctor was helping 
her and, when the supervisor looked puzzled, 
pointed to her forehead, saying, “My sciences 
they bother me so much.” 


Apropos. . 


Rosamond Cruikshank, Technical Libra 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Public Library 
sends me the following list of amusing author 
and-title combinations. Most of these were 
collected by the Hartford Public Library staff, 
but a few were contributed by the Municipal 
Library of Nelson, British Columbia: 


Batme. Relief of pain Lyncn. Criminals & 
Banc. Hurrah & halle- racketeers 
lujah 2 : Pappock. Track and field 
Berry. Fruit recipes pean. Publicity 
Carter. Horses of the APER. Tragedy of lynch- 
world ing 
Cuatmers. Art of make- Recx. Automobile from 
up start to finish 
mes Overhead = ex- - Guaranty of bank 
Crookes. Diamonds ec saggy college 
Dice. Stock market mee” «i : = 
Dyz. Our friend death Ss 
Frost. From snow to “ow. surnaces 
snow SWINDLER. Ancient paint- 
Garttcx. Italy & the ing : 
Italians Weep. Flower beautiful 
Gruss. The potato Wines. Liquor problem 
Haycox. Free grass Woorman. Textiles 
S. J. K. 
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OST of us, in our reading, tend to 

skip tables of statistics, chiefly be- 
cause we are not trained to read figures 
with understanding. Librarians, how- 
ever, will require no interpreter to ex- 
plain to them the meaning of the array 
of figures marshaled by William P. 
Tucker in his article in this issue on 
“Salaries of Librarians and Other Pro- 
fessional Workers.” To learn, among 
other conclusions, that “salaries are 
very low in comparison with other pro- 
fessions,” that “there is a salary lag of 
from one to two years in comparison 
with most lines of work,” and that, with 
the rising cost of living, the real in- 
comes of library workers are sinking 
faster now than at any time during the 
depression—to learn these facts is 
merely to confirm the harsher testimony 
of day-to-day living. Librarians have a 
right to share in the American recovery, 
but it is probably true that they will not 
be allowed to participate until they 
can make common knowledge of Mr. 
Tucker’s bristling statistics. The budget- 
makers are not anxious to hear. 


MM 


An experiment in adult education is 
at present being conducted at the San 
Francisco School of Social Studies under 
the direction of Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john which should be of especial interest 
to librarians, writes Glen Burch, of the 
Oakland Free Library, to whom we are 
indebted for the following report: 

Founded in 1933 by a group of prominent 
residents of the bay region the school has, 
from its inception, been committed to an 
attempt to formulate a new method of adult 
study. Holding that it is a prime function 
of adult education to develop in individuals 


at Random CJ 


a rational approach to the problems of their 
common life, and working on the principle 
that “the best external help in learning to 
think about human problems is to get into 
living contact with the ablest men who have 
thought about these problems” the school 
has proceeded to build its scheme of instruc- 
tion around the group discussion of im- 
portant books in the fields of philosophy, 
literature, history and economics. 

Classes—ranging in size from six to fifteen 
members—are formed in two ways. Existing 
city organizations such as women’s clubs, 
labor unions, business associations, etc. are 
invited to form their own groups within their 
own memberships. Individuals applying at 
the school are enrolled in groups made up 
by the teachers. Classes meet once a week— 
preferably in rooms provided by the groups 
themselves—and discuss the books chapter 
by chapter. Time spent on a single book 
ranges from six to twelve weeks. 

To date fifty-one groups, with an average 
membership of eleven, have been conducted. 
Four hundred and seventy-five students— 
including housewives, lawyers, dressmakers, 
teachers, engineers, scientists, clerks, social 
workers, ministers, journalists, librarians, and 
industrial workers—have in that time studied 
sixty books by over fifty authors. 


The San Francisco school’s unique use of 
books constitutes its chief contribution to 
the group-discussion method of study. It is a 
primary aim of the school to develop in in- 
dividual students the ability to do their own 
reading and discuss it intelligently with their 
friends. To this end the books used have 
been carefully selected—not for the points 
of view they hold, but to challenge the stu- 
dent to formulate his own point of view in 
the light of the best available knowledge. 
Following this prescription many books have 
been chosen which are usually considered 
unsuitable for classes of this type: The Ham- 
monds’ Rise of Modern Industry, Laski’s 
State in Theory and Practice, Keynes’ Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Peace, Veblen’s 
Theory of the Leisure Class, the Federalist 
papers, the poetry of Whitman, the novels 
of Dos Passos, books of criticism by Mum- 
ford and Brooks—to name but a few. 


To emphasize the fact that separate books 
do not constitute separate fields of study, the 
school early embarked on a series of experi- 
ments in book sequences, working out con- 
trasts and associations new to group study. 
(For example, bracketing Marx’s Capital 
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BOOK CIRCUS, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, JACKSON, MISS. 
An ordinary bay-window in the high school library was transformed into an inviting, 
sawdust-covered circus ground where a miniature canvas tent displayed an invitation 
for all to see the Big Book Circus, and barkers lured readers into the wild west show 


on one side and the freak show on the other. 


with Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; 
Dewey’s Individualism Old and New with 
Plato’s Republic). A careful study is being 
made in all the groups of student reactions 
to the various combinations in the hope of 
ultimately establishing a fairly stable index 
to their relative effectiveness. 

While it should not be forgotten that the 
work of the school is still in an experimental 
stage, there is every indication that a new 
and successful method of adult study will 
eventually be evolved. Librarians should 
watch the development of such a method, 
anticipating as it does a broad program of 
adult instruction built around a variety of 
individual books. 


In connection with the publication of British 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century, The 
H. W. Wilson Company is conducting a 
prize contest, with ten cash and other valu- 
able prizes. The contest consists of 100 ques- 
tions based on the lives and works of authors 
included in the book. Anyone may compete 
in the contest with the exception of em- 
ployees of The Wilson Company. The closing 
date is December 31, 1936. For a copy of 
the contest, complete with rules, questions, 
and list of prizes, address: Contest Editor, 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York City. 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject 
of a national conference in Washington, D. C., 
on December 10, 11, and 12, 1936, which will 
be sponsored by eighteen national organiza- 
tions in cooperation with the United States 


Appropriate books were displayed within. 


Office of Education and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and will serve as a 
clearing house for information on the latest 
technical and professional developments in 
the educational use of radio. One of the 
topics on the program is broadcasting by 
libraries and museums. 

All organizations interested in radio as a 
social force, nationally or regionally, are in- 
vited to participate. The Executive Secre- 
tary of the Conference is C. S. Marsh, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Me 


“Publicity Pointers for School Libraries” 
is a new mimeographed publication (of ap- 
proximately three pages) sent occasionally 
by the School Library Publicity Committee 
of the American Library Association to 
leaders in the school library field. It lists 
available publicity material along with sug- 
gestions for its use. The editor and chair- 
man of the Committee, Velma R. Shaffer, 
Board of Education, Gary, Indiana, will wel- 
come ideas which have been found successful. 
A copy of the publication will be sent free 
upon request. 

ww 


Nearly 50 per cent of the public libraries 
in Illinois are employing (without expense 
to the library) young people engaged thru 
the National Youth Administration of Illinois, 
reports Clara A. Davies, Supervising Libra- 
rian. 

A new feature of this year’s library pro- 
gram of the NYA in Illinois is the book- 
mobile service to rural schools. New books 
have been purchased and these—in some 
cases supplemented by books from public 
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libraries—will be taken by bookmobile from 
school to school. The books, in a limited 


number, bookmobile, driver, and assistants 
will be furnished by the NYA. 
we 


Sister Mary Norita of Saint Xavier Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois, sends us a copy of 
Bookland News, an attractive and amusing 
four-page Book Week publication of the 
junior girls of St. Xavier Academy, under 
the direction of Sister M. Vranney. 

We enjoyed particularly the verses on Mary 
Poppins, to the tune of “Animal Crackers in 
My Soup.” The concluding lines read: 

If all the books, on the wide world’s face, 
Were gathered together in one great place, 


I would pick you out from the rest, 
Mary Poppins I like you best. 


MM 


A tentative training course program in 
Special Library Problems is described in a 
twenty-page pamphlet of that title issued by 
the Special Libraries Association, New Jersey 
Education Committee, 34 Commerce St., 
Newark, N.J. The price is fifty cents. 


M 


The Southern Agriculturalist for October 
1936 contains an article by F. K. W. Drury, 
Librarian of the Nashville, Tennessee, Public 
Library, on “Bringing Books to Southern 
Farms.” 


Me 


A successful example of cooperative pub- 
licity for libraries is “Outstanding Books,” 
a short annotated list of new books selected 
each month by librarians of the Newark, 
Paterson, Pratt Institute, Springfield, and 
Trenton libraries and issued by the Baker & 
Taylor Co. “Outstanding Books” is available 
for distribution on the first of each month, 
from October to June, at a fraction of what 
it would cost to print such a list locally. 


MM 


The American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Washington, D.C., lists in its 1936-37 
Handbook an extensive series of circulating 
loan exhibitions, available to libraries, schools, 
and museums. These exhibitions cover a 
remarkable variety of subjects; the fees are 


reasonable. 
mw Me Me 


Upon the enactment in France of the new 
laws giving paid vacations and the forty- 
hour week, the problem presents itself of 
enabling the workers to use advantageously 
the leisure to be theirs. Real popular edu- 
cation means continuing the work of the 
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schools by providing instruction and recre- 
ation thru public libraries. 

To strengthen the efforts toward this end 
the Association for the Development of pub- 
lic Reading has just been founded, with the 
cooperation of the Revue du Livre, the per- 
sonnel of many other publishing enterprises, 
editors, writers, and officials. Its aim is to 
unite representatives of libraries, schools, 
publishers, municipalities, cultural organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, and workers and farmers 
unions to work together for the diffusion of 
a vital modern culture. It wishes to de- 
velop children’s libraries and those for spe- 
cial groups of readers: soldiers and sailors, 
prisoners, invalids, the blind, etc. 

It particularly desires to enter into rela- 
tions with similar associations in other coun- 
tries, and to have corresponding members 
abroad, for exchange of information on the 
development of public libraries. It makes an 
urgent appeal to those who will work toward 
opening to all, those resources which hereto- 
fore have been restricted to the privileged 
few. 

The provisional Secretariat of the Asso- 
ciation, 43 rue Gazan, Paris 14°, will send 
further information upon request and will 
receive offers of affiliation. 


The Medical Library Association, at its 
thirty-eighth annual session in St. Paul, 
passed a resolution recommending the appro- 
priation of adequate funds for the mainte- 
nance and growth of the Army Medical Li- 
brary’s book collection and Index-Catalogue. 
Early this year, after a delay of three years, 
the first volume of the Fourth Series of the 
Index-Catalogue was published. The Medi- 
cal Library Association recommends that not 
less than one volume of the catalog should 
be printed annually, and that the Army 
Medical Library should be adequately sup- 
ported. 

Me Me 


A thirty-six page pamphlet which will be 
useful to librarians who are responsible for 
keeping books in repair has been published by 
the University of Washington. It is Book 
Repairing, New Ideas for the Mendery, by 
Clara Douglas and Constance Lehde. 


The demand for copies of the September 
1936 issue of the Wilson Bulletin has been 
so heavy that the available supply has been 
entirely exhausted. We shall appreciate it 
if subscribers having copies which they. do 
not need will send them to us to help build 
up a smal! reserve of this number. 














THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION*’ 
By Louisa A. Ward 








F, like the Presidential Election, Book 

Week turned up every four years, we 
might get as excited about it (well, almost) 
as we do about the P.E. But it does frankly 
turn up a bit often. There is this comfort 
in the face of its annual and unfailing ap- 
pearance, other people may have been brilliant 
in their ideas about it last year, and we may 
profit from their example. Also Book Week 
Headquarters does all it can to help us in 
the worthy cause. They will send you, for 
a quarter, a booklet of Book Week ideas, 
and a poster in four colors illustrating 
BOOKS TO GROW ON, which is, as you 
know, the slogan for this year. The address 
is (in case you haven’t been writing to them 
each year about this time) The National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Before we start telling what some school 
librarians did last year for Book Week, we 
should like to remark that we make too little 
use of the publicity available to book stores 
and, incidentally, libraries, and we wonder 
whether other librarians are as remiss. After 
all, book stores should have good publicity: 
their daily food depends on their sales. Our 
business is book sales too, so why not use 
their publicity? For instance, R. R. Bowker 
Co. (62 West 45th Street, N.Y.C.) has its 
Christmas Catalogs in press now; and the 
one for young people “Children’s Book 
Parade 1936” will be out in time for Book 
Week. So many librarians encourage the 
buying of books by children for their own 
use that such a catalog would be a help as 
well as an inspiration, because the Bowker 
catalogs are always so attractive. 


An idea that struck us as unusual came 
from Elizabeth Patton of Garfield, California, 
who spoke of the annual “Library Day” at 
her school, which is looked forward to as 
one of the most important days in the school 
calendar. Pupils and teachers dress as char- 
acters from books, book titles, magazines, or 
famous people. Here is our “dressing-up” 


*A month! 
of the School 


instinct uninhibited and put to work for the 


library. 
MM 


The Pineville High School Library had a 
match-box drive, (this is in Kentucky, with 
Mary Fox Clardy the librarian) and they 
used the match boxes, when covered with 
colored paper, to make the books for a 
miniature book exhibit. A three foot book 
shelf with five six-inch shelves in it was 
filled with the dummies of the fifty most 
popular books in the school library. 


From the account written by the student 
assistant, Marjory Ohming, Michigan City 
High School must have had a good time last 
book week. The library staff worked out 
seven projects and the faculty judged, at the 
annual Book Week tea given to the faculty, 
which were “the most original and didactic.” 
First place was taken by the “Amusement 
Park” with all the concessions illustrated by 
miniature books. The admission price to the 
park was “Wise Use of Leisure Time.” The 
second prize was given to the “Book House 
of Fun,” a miniature house divided into four 
rooms completely covered with.book jackets. 
The rooms were the Wild West Room, the 
Menagerie, the room of the Star Performers, 
and the Daring Feats room. 

“Around the World” was an exhibit of 
travel books with As the Earth Turns as the 
pivot book, and a big globe with colored 
ribbons stretching from the country on the 
globe to the country in the book. Another 
of the projects was on “Reading Magazines 
for Knowledge and Pleasure.” Each maga- 
zine was illustrated by a large drawing of 
the type of person to whom the magazine was 
especially adapted. The reporter did not go 
into details about these drawings, but we 
have been amusing ourselves thinking up the 
possibilities. Youth at Play for the American 
Boy; the neat home-maker for Good House- 
keeping; the weary traveler for National 
Geographic; in fact the idea has its possi- 
bilities, but what would you do for the 
Reader's Digest? 


department about school libraries prepared for the Wilson Bulletin under the auspices 
ibraries Section, American Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not 


they are members of the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their problems. 
Notices should be sent to Louisa A. Ward, South High Library, Denver, Colorado. 
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A “TIMELY” EXHIBIT, WEST 


Dewey Decimal Playlet 


Lucy M. Evans, teacher-librarian at the 
Lincoln Platoon School, Salinas, California, 
is the author of this little play which has 
proved effective in teaching fifth and sixth 
graders the use of the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem: 


Me ME 


Numbers (represented by characters) stand 
on the stage in this order: 811, 590, 822, 
811, 398, 750, 822, 590, 398, 750. 


Boy enters. 


John: Books! Books! Books! I think that 
I should like to read a fairy tale book 
today. (Walks to number 1 which is 
811) It should be right here. (Boy 
keeps looking each number over.) 


398: I am a fairy tale book. I belong at 
398 Fairy Tale Street. The children have 
been careless about me. They have put 
me with the 590 or animal books. I wish 
they would get me on the right shelf. 

590: I am a 590 book. I belong on the animal 
shelf. Children ought to know that, but 
I guess that they don’t care where I 
belong because I am all mixed up. If the 
children would only look at my back, I 
am sure that they would not leave me 
at 811 Poetry Street next to 822 Play 
Street. But they are just too lazy to 
look and see where my home is. 


HIGH SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS 


750: I am number 750 and I belong on Art 
Street. Please be careful where you leave 
me. I don’t like to be in the wrong house. 
I hate to be left at 398 Fairy Tale Street, 
because my stories are true and fairy 
tales aren't. I wish children would please 
be careful. 

822: I am number 822. I have a home on 
Play Street. Please put me where I be- 
long. Use the Dewey Decimal System. 
The number of my street is on my back. 

811: I am number 811. I belong on the 
American Poetry Lane and not on 822 
Play Street or 398 Fairy Tale Street, but 
children put me there anyway. I just hate 
being put on the wrong shelf because it 
does not seem like home. Children put 
me anywhere they are standing. If I had 
my way they would not do such things. 
Children also treat me roughly, and each 
book hopes to say at the end of the day, 
“T was not torn or hurt today.” Please be 
careful of me. How would you like 
somebody to throw you on the table or 
put you in the wrong home when you 
are deaf and dumb? I have only a num- 
ber on my back to show that I live at 
811 Poetry Street. 

John: (Starts arranging numbers correctly.) 
Maybe if I arrange these books according 
to the Dewey Decimal System, then I can 
find my fairy tale book. Here it is. 
(Pulls out Fairy Tale book and goes off 
the stage.) 











By Esther 





ied. A. 


W. Warren 


NOTES 








Executive Board Meets 


“Enduring Values,” President Wyer’s 
theme for the New York City conference 
and for the year, was announced at the an- 
nual fall meeting of the A. L. A. Executive 
Board which took place in Chicago, October 
1 to 3, just as these notes were being written. 
Library concentration on current social prob- 
lems, public opinion and the library, library 
planning, citizen activities, and a review of 
objectives, were among items on the board’s 
docket to be discussed, in addition to a con- 
sideration of the budget for the current fiscal 
year. 


State Aid in Action 


A state fund of two hundred thousand 
dollars for books was recently appropriated 
for Louisiana school libraries, according to 
Mildred Batchelder, school library specialist 
at Headquarters. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Harris, who backed the plan for state aid, 
believes that the library is literally “the heart 
of the modern school,” and that adequate 
school libraries in his state are possible only 
thru state aid. He looks upon the present 
plan as a continuing one. 

Lists of books for purchase have already 
been checked by trained librarians, under the 
direction of Lois Shortess, Louisiana school 
library supervisor. The fund, to be divided 
equally between elementary and high school 
libraries, will not only make books available 
in schools which could not have them other- 
wise, but it will be used to raise school 
library standards as well. There will be no 
books for schools which lack trained library 
personnel or adequate library quarters, or 


whose librarian is so busy with teaching 
duties that her capacity as librarian is 
secondary. 


The salary of the state school library 
supervisor, under whose direction the book 
fund is being expended, has been raised 
so that it is now on a par with that of other 
state supervisors. 


Popularity of College Library Film 


The editors of Time and Fortune say of 
their proposed pictorial weekly, Show Book 


of the World, “Nowhere does the insistent 
demand for pictures meet a direct and fully 
satisfying supply.” That librarians share this 
need for aids in visual interpretation of their 
services is evident from the prompt response 
from all quarters which has followed the 
announcement of the college library film, 
Found in a Book. Three copies of this two- 
reel 16mm. film, produced by the admin- 
istration class of the University of [Illinois 
Library School last spring, and now available 
on a rental basis from the Publicity Depart- 
ment at Headquarters, have been in constant 
demand thruout the fall. 


Thru a story of two freshmen which should 
appeal to the average high school graduate, 
the film shows young people how to use the 
card catalog, magazine indexes, and other li- 
brary tools. In fact, not only college and 
university libraries, but public and high school 
libraries have used the film with satisfaction. 


Requests are being filled in the order in 
which they are received, but in view of the 
film’s popularity, it is suggested that anyone 
wishing to borrow it give a second and third 
choice of dates if more than one time will 
be satisfactory. The film is already reserved 
until December 1. The rental fee is $4 for 
a two-day period, plus cost of transportation. 
Apply to the A.L.A. Publicity Division, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Educating for School Library 
Service 


How Shall We Educate Teachers and Li- 
brarians for Library Service in the School? 
has recently been published by the Columbia 
University Press and costs $1. 

This study, made by a joint committee 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the A.L.A., summarizes its 
findings as to existing library science courses 
for teachers, teacher-librarians, and school 
librarians, and sets forth the principles which 
it considers basic to the reorganization of 
such curricula. Following the establishment 
of basic principles, a library science cur- 
riculum for teachers and teacher-librarians 
is proposed, together with a statement of 
appropriate terminology including definitions 
of each term. 
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The A.L.A. representatives on the com- 
mittee were: Alice R. Brooks, instructor, 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia; Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor 
of libraries, Denver Public Schools; and 
Eleanor M. Witmer, librarian, Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Columbia University. Anita M. 
Hostetter, secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship served as secretary for 
the committee, and Lucile F. Fargo, research 
associate at the Columbia University School 
of Library Service, directed the study. 


Emphasize Library Objectives 


State aid and plans for state-wide develop- 
ment based on the situation as shown in 
Equal Chance—published recently by the 
A. L.A. and regarded by one library periodi- 
cal as “indubitably the finest piece of propa- 
ganda for the library cause which the A. L. A. 
has yet produced”—were emphasized in a 
brief statement made at the national board 
meeting of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Chicago, September 16-20, 
by Julia Wright Merrill, of Headquarters, 
chairman of their Committee on Library Serv- 
ice. 


In conferences with individual state presi- 
dents, following the discussion, the growth of 
library interest was marked, and in several 
instances plans for cooperation with library 
leaders were laid. The Tennessee congress, 
according to its president, is already working 
on state aid for libraries, and the Idaho 
president reported that their congress is spon- 
soring a school essay contest on library needs 
of the state. 


Continued support of the federal library 
agency by this national organization, which 
did much last year to secure the first appro- 
priation, was assured. 


Fellowships and Loan Funds 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, 
and Loan Funds Open to Librarians and 
Prospective Librarians may be obtained from 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 
at A.L.A. Headquarters. The list is divided 
into two parts, Part I, to aid American stu- 
dents in elementary or advanced study of 
library science; Part II, to aid foreign stu- 
dents to study library science in the United 
States. 


Publicity Material in Demand 


There has been continued and heavy call 
at Headquarters for publicity material to ex- 
hibit at library meetings this fall. All the 
major meetings have had displays which in- 


cluded leaflets, posters, cartoons, and other 
materials which were assembled for the Cali- 
fornia state meeting last spring by Mrs. 
Faith Holmes Hyers, member of the A. L.A. 
Publicity Committee, and later turned over 
to Headquarters. Several of the California 
posters have been duplicated recently by the 
Art Project of the WPA in Chicago, to meet 
this demand. Requests for an exhibit of 
library publicity, for which the borrower is 
asked to pay transportation charges, may be 
addressed to the Publicity Division, A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 


“Young Lives in a Modern World” 


Always an energetic ally of books and 
reading, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers announces that library facilities 
for young people are to have special emphasis 
in its public welfare program during the com- 
ing year. Young Lives in a Modern World, 
its recently published program guide, stresses 
the importance to youth of broad collections 
of books on a wide range of subjects, con- 
stantly freshened by the addition of new 
books on timely subjects, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, and visual material, and recommends 
that special services be developed for young 
people. Various other community services 
to, and influences on, modern youth which 
the PTA will work to improve include motion 
pictures, safety, recreation, and juvenile pro- 
tection. The 16-page program pamphlet may 
be had for 5 cents from the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
a C, 


Regarding Certification 


Regarding Certification, a series of articles 
prepared for the Board of Education for 
Librarianship reprinted from the A. L. A. 
Bulletin, has been prepared for the use of 
members of certification committees in state 
and regional library groups and for others 
who are interested in certification. Address 
requests to the Board, at Headquarters. 


Me 
cl 
An annotated Bibliography of Reading In- 
terests and Habits, 1930-1936, compiled by 
Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, Readers’ Adviser, 


@2 Georgetown Branch, Public Library of the 


District of Columbia, is available from the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, for 5 cents postage. 
It is intended as an informative practical aid 
to the librarian who is trying for a better 
understanding of his readers. 








The Mail Bag 


[Eprror’s Notre: The correspondence col- 
umns of the Wilson Bulletin are open to all 
our readers for debate and comment. The 
Editor is not resopnsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in these columns.] 


A “Victim” of French Libraries 
Defends the Dewey System 


To the Editor: 


I daresay Monsieur Edouard Cousinery of 
Marseille (sans “s”), writing in the Wilson 
Bulletin for September, p. 45, would be in- 
capable or undesirous of putting himself in 
my shoes, but, were he to do so, I am sure 
that his rancor against the Dewey Decimal 
System would be overwhelmed by a feeling 
of thanksgiving for all that appertains to 
American library methodology. Having spent 
half of my year abroad in European libraries 
waiting for books to be delivered to me and 
the other half searching for non-existent 
“cotes” (“call number,” or “press mark,” 
if you feel especially British) in equally 
non-existent catalogs, I have been reveling 
ever since in the excellent facilities of Amer- 
ican libraries. 

Sentimentalism aside, let me come down to 
facts. Monsieur Cousinery objects to the 
Dewey system, and I presume to every system 
of classification which achieves the same 
purpose, because, applied too narrowly, it 
tends to force books into categories in which 
they do not belong. He is not the first 
Frenchman to offer that objection. Only a 
few months ago I spent more than an hour 
conversing with Monsieur Charles Beaulieux, 
conservateur of the libraries of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. Americans are very illogical, 
he said; they do not have the metric system 
in weights and measures, nor in currency, 
but they do have it in books where it should 
never be applied. I dismissed the minor in- 
accuracies of his statement with a Gallic 
shrug of the shoulders. Later, as he was 
showing me thru the magasins (stacks) at 
the Sorbonne, I returned to my point, forcing 
my host to admit that the chief advantage 
of not having the American system at the 
Sorbonne was that it discouraged the pro- 
fessors from ruminating about in the stacks. 

That is the whole point. French libraries 
do not have the same purpose as the Amer- 
ican; the title conservateur implies conserva- 
tion and not accessibility. Only qualified 
applicants are admitted after much “red tape” 
to library privileges and, only after much 
more “red tape,” get the books they need. 
The point of view is justifiable inasmuch as 


French libraries really contain books worthy 
of conservation. American classifications, 
ideally, are intended to make it possible for 
readers, or librarians, to find grouped together 
on the shelves every work relating to a 
specific subject. No one but the library 
attendant, generally a war veteran with no 
library training, is expected to enter French 
stacks. Hence any method of classification, 
except one enabling this attendant to find the 
book in a minimum of time, is utterly super- 
fluous. No wonder French librarians never 
get the point of American classification! 

To apply the decimal system to the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, a gargantuan task for 
which no funds would ever be available, 
would be ineffective unless the whole phi- 
losophy of French librarianship were revised, 
the principle of accessibility superseding that 
of conservation. The decimal system, I am 
told, has been applied on a small scale in 
France; each time it has been unsuccessful. 
The change, unwarranted by French library 
habits, was undoubtedly instituted by un- 
trained librarians. French librarianship is 
learned at the Ecole des Chartes in Paris. 
Several times Monsieur Beaulieux has urged 
this school to establish a course in practical 
librarianship and each time it has refused, 
preferring to devote all of its attention to 
paleography. Decimal systems cannot flourish 
in a dusty aroma of paleography. The most 
valid of all these considerations, however, is 
that French libraries do not have staffs well 
enough manned to apply any complicated sys- 
tem of classification and seem to cope only 
inadequately with present conditions. A usable 
catalog system should come before any at- 
tempt at arrangement of the books on the 
shelves. There is some hope that this may 
one day come to pass since the Nationale is 
now installing the catalog of the Library of 
Congress, which may be an inspiration for 
the future. 

Monsieur Cousinery, with French logic, is 
attacking principles; we Anglo-Saxons are 
more apt to stop at the petit fait significatif 
which, this time, happens to be that French 
libraries differ essentially from American. 
What is good for one may not be good for 
the other. It is gratifying to one of the vic- 
tims of French libraries to find that French 
librarians are taking an interest in our 
methods; we must urge them to forget ab- 
stract principles, when judging, and consider 
the cas particulier. 

Doucitas W. ALDEN, 
Department of Romance Languages, 
Brown University 
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A Smug Conspiracy! 
To the Editor: 


I was much amused when, glancing thru 
the article called “The Problem of Propa- 
ganda Magazines,” (September Bulletin, 
p. 21) I came on the expression “sins of 
omission” but failed to find any mention, even 
one—and this in a paper on “propaganda” 
magazines—of the New Masses, or the Mod- 
ern Quarterly, or the American Spectator! 

Here’s surely a smug “conspiracy of sil- 
ence.” Or, then, are the excellent radical 
magazines still far beneath the even passing 
notice of librarians’ assistants? 

RicHARD LEEKLEY 
Chicago, Ill. 


Motion Pictures and the Library 


To the Editor: 


In the Bulletin for September, p. 45, you 
printed a short article about the moving pic- 
tures we have exhibited for Story Hours 
during 1936. 

You may be interested to know that we 
have had inquiries from a number of libra- 
ries; two from Canada, two from Massachu- 
setts, one from Louisiana, one from Iowa, 
one from Arkansas, and several from Wis- 
consin. 

Enclosed are two additional clippings that 
show that our patrons are interested in the 
“Books into films.” Last Saturday we had 
our first Story Hour; 196 children were 
present. The exhibit in the adult department 
of the photographs of the players in the 
“Gorgeous Hussy” has attracted many young 
people. We have indexed 218 of our books 
that have been filmed. These were part of 
the exhibit, and they were taken out very 
soon after placing them with the photographs. 

We enjoy this work and it is part of our 
“busy work” while at the circulation desk. 


Fiorence C. Hays, Librarian 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Pub- 
lic Library 


(Eprtor’s Notre—One of the clippings sent 
to us by Miss Hays announces the donation 
to the library by the local motion picture 
critic of a collection of pictures of charac- 
ters and scenes in outstanding photoplays of 
historical or literary interest. The library 
will keep these on file and will also lend them 
to schools and groups. This is the first 
collection of the kind to come to our notice.— 


S. J. K.) 
Existing on Air 
To the Editor: 


Owing to a restricted budget our library is 
seriously hampered by the lack of proper 
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“tools” necessary, so that the Bulletin serves 
as my text book, and as such I take it straight 
from cover to cover. 

I note with interest the items in your 
correspondents’ columns, and if you feel that 
any good can come out of Nazareth, I can 
confirm the successful operation of some of 
the ideas appearing there. They probably 
will not be of interest to any except those 
small libraries that are desperately struggling 
to exist on thin air. 

We are one of those truly rural communi- 
ties. Our town has a population of 1398 
souls, the county is sparsely settled, and, 
believe it or not, we have a library of ap- 
proximately 4500 volumes, a home of our 
own, all built on the “give-a-book” plan in- 
augurated not quite two years ago. 

In one of our local weeklies we run a 
library column which was begun when we 
organized and was used as a means of 
familiarizing the people of town and county 
with the aims and ideals of the movement. 
It is the style of “locals” common to rural 
newspapers, and features visitors, gifts, or 
other items concerning library activities. 
When some country woman from Beaver Dam 
or up on Little Black comes in to tell us 
that “this is my first visit to the library, but 
I read after it all the time and I want to 
get a book,” we feel that we have gone a 
step farther toward the day when we can 
ask for county tax support and thereby ful- 
fill our ambition to become a county library. 

The “Friends” idea is worked out in our 
library as a Birthday Club, also a feature 
since our organization. A new book—any 
new book—is the fee. We receive many 
desirable books from this source, some being 
acceptable for the late-copyright rental sec- 
tion. The idea has become so popular with 
the younger readers that we recently sepa- 
rated them into a Junior Birthday Club, and 
are planning a party in recognition of their 
interest. 

Luta H. SHEemMweLL, Librarian 
Ripley County Memorial Library 
Doniphan, Missouri 


Appreciates War Article 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed please find ten cents in stamps for 
another copy of your October Bulletin. We 
like the Book Week suggestions and especially 
wish to mention our appreciation for Miss 
Hinds’ article. It seems to us that all peoples 
everywhere, as well as in our own land, where 
perhaps there is more hope for a listening 
ear, need to be awakened to the true nature 
of war. 

Jessie H. Luncate, Librarian 
Tilden Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
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New Subject Headings Adopted 
by Libraries 


Collected by the Committee on Subject Headings 
of the A. L.A. Catalog section. 

The Committee would like to receive new subject 
headings for this list from as many libraries as 
possible. 


Symbols after the terms indicate the libraries 
supplying them. 
sa==“‘see also” reference 
s==see reference 
Subject Heading Queries. Who can supply? A list 


of special subject headings for the literature 
of the American Negro. 
A better heading for Alms houses and workhouses. 


SARITA ROBINSON, Chairman 
University of Iowa Library 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Activity programs (IaU) ; 
See also Project method in teaching 
Arabists (NNC) 
Automatic writing (NNP) 
sa Automatism 
Bacteroides (MnU) 
Blood groups (DLC) 
See also Blood—Agglutination; 
sion; Paternity _ 
sa Blood—Agglutination 
sa Blood—Examination 
sa Blood—Transfusion 
sa Heredity 
sa Paternity 
s Blood—Groups 
Brushes, Electric (DLC) 
See also Brushes, Carbon 
sa Brushes, C-rbon 
sa Commutation (Electricity) 
sa Electric macainery 
s Electric brushes 
Catholic historians (DLC) 
sa Catholic authors 
s Historians, Catholic 
Child accounting (aU) : 
See also Class size; Grading and marking (Stu- 
dent); School age; School attendance 
sa School reports 
s Student accounting 
Choreography (NN) 
Here will be found material on the art of repre- 
senting dancing by signs. 
For the art of dancing, see Dancing 
For the art of drranging ballets, see Ballet 
Continents (DLC) 
Corvée (DLC) 
County finance (CCP) 
s County government 
s Taxation 
County officials & employees (CCP) 
See also Civil service 
s Civil service 
sa County employees 
s Government officials & employees 
sa Officials 
sa Public employees 
sa Public officials y : 
County officials & employees—Salaries, pensions, etc. 
(CCP) 


Blood—Transfu 


s Civil service pensions 

sa Pensions, Civil 
Cowboys—Language (NN) 

sa Slang 
Croatian fiction (DLC) 
Cuban fiction (DLC) 


Errors (Philosophy) (NN) 
sa Knowledge 
sa Logic 
Esparto (DLC) 
sa Grasses 
s Esparto grass 
Furopean war, 1914-1918—Theater and the war (DLC) 
Eyelashes (DLC) 
sa Eyelids 
sa Hair 
Fishes—Catalogs and collections (DLC) 
Forest roads and trails (NNP) 
s Forest trails 
s Trails, Forest 
s Roads, Forest 
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Functions, Orthogonal (DLC) 
sa Series, Orthogonal 
s Orthogonal functions 
s Polynomials, Orthogonal 
Genes (OT) 
Grade crossings (OrP) 
Italo-Ethiopian war, 1935- (DLC) 
sa Ethiopia—History 
sa Italy—History—1922- 
s Ethiopian-Italian war, 1935- 
Laboratory schools (OrP) 
Libraries—“Friends of the library” movement (NN) 
For organizations of “Friends” of an individual 
library, see the name of the library 
s “Friends of the library” movement 
sa Libraries—Associations and organizations 
Lipemia (DLC) 
sa Blood 
sa Fat 
sa Lipoids 
Man—Constitution (DLC) 
See also Temperament 
sa Diseases, Constitutional 
sa Heredity 
sa Heredity of disease 
sa Somatology 
sa Temperament 
s Constitution, Human 
Mayer’s reagent (MnU) 
s Mayer’s test 
Mineralogists (DLC) 
sa Scientists 
Motets (DLC) 
Munitions industry (NNP) 
Music—Performance (DLC) 
See also Conducting (Music); Phrasing (Music); 
Virtuosity in music 
sa Music—Analysis, interpretation, appreciation 
s Music—Interpretation 
Nickel-plating (DLC) 
Orientalists (NNC) 
Ouija board (NNP) 
sa Planchette 
sa Automatic writing 
Probation officers (CCP) 
Public health nursing (CCP) 
s District nurses 
s Nurses & nursing, Public 
Purchasing agents (CCP) 


Radiobeacons (NNP) 
s Radio-beacons 
Recorders (CCP) 
s County recorder 
Regression (Geometry) (NN) 
sa Geometry 
Safety education (IaU) 
sa Accidents. Prevention 
School records (OrP) 
sa School reports 
sa Student accounting 
s Reports, School 
Series, Orthogonal (DLC) 
sa Functions, Orthogonal 
sa Series, Infinite 
s Orthogonal series 
Snuffers (NN) 
s Candle snuffers 
s Candles. Snuffers 
Solitude in literature (NN) 
State finance (CCP) 
sa State governments 
sa Taxation 
Steel, Stainless (NNP) 
s Stainless steel 
s Rustless steel 
Stilts (DLC) 
Strophanthus and strophanthus preparations (MnU) 
s Ouabain 
Symbolical books (Theology) (MnU) 
Tannaim (DLC) 
sa Midrash 
sa Talmud 
s Tanaim 
s Tanaites 
Teachers—Certification (MiU) 
Vibration (Aeronautics) (DLC) 
sa Aeronautics 
s Aeroplanes—Vibration 


Welfare work (in industry) (OrP) 


jcountry}—History—European war, 1914-1918 (MiU) 
(in place of European war, 1914-1918 ;country) ) 


health 
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Reenforcing Magazine Covers 
By Edith M. Brainard * 


6 Beers library has a method of reenforcing 
magazine covers that has been in use for 
a number of years and which is considered 
quite successful. In small public libraries 
where certain magazines go into circulation 
as soon as the new numbers arrive, and 
circulate from nine months to a year, they 
require thoro reenforcing. This method 
leaves the magazines light in weight, flexible, 
and attractive in their original covers. 


Upon its arrival at the library, each maga- 
zine is marked with the library stamp on the 
cover and on the top margins of several of 
the inside pages. The coupons are also 
stamped as well as pictures of movie stars 
to keep collectors from clipping them. 

The cover of the magazine, if it is one 
which circulates widely, is then removed in 
one piece and laid inside up on a flat surface. 
For the reenforcing itself, we use a medium 
weight and grade of gray wrapping paper. 
It may be purchased from print shops or any 
store using such paper to wrap packages. 
It comes in tan also. A roll costing approxi- 
mately three dollars, depending on the weight 
and the grade, will reenforce thirty large 
magazines for several years. 


From the roll a piece large enough to fit 
the cover of the magazine is cut. A good 
grade of paste is then applied to the inside 
surface of the magazine cover which is then 
laid upon the piece of wrapping paper, and 
smoothed until there are no wrinkles in it. 
The paper is trimmed even with the top 
and bottom edges of the cover. At the sides 
a half inch of paper is left and turned back 
over the edges of the cover, and pasted 
down, thus reenforcing the edges. 


Large-sized magazines such as Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion which are much in demand need more 
reenforcing, and another strip of paper, four 
to five inches wide, is pasted down the spine 
of the magazine cover. This prevents tearing 
along the holes thru which the cover is 
fastened to the magazine. 

The cover is then folded and put in place. 
With a harness awl three holes are punched 
thru the magazine near the spine, one near the 
top, one at the middle, and one near the 
bottom. Gummed reenforcers are then pasted 
on the inside of the cover around the holes 
punched. The cover is put in place, the 
stitching awl is then inserted in each hole, 
the thread drawn thru, cut a little long, and 
the ends tied securely several times. Linen 


* Librarian, Public Library, Eldora, Iowa. 


thread sold by shoe repair shops we find very 
satisfactory to use in the awl. Thin magazines 
such as the American Boy and the Flower 
Grower do not require that holes be punched 
before using the stitching awl. Fastening the 
covers on in this way requires less time and 
work than overstitching and the covers stay 
on very well. 

As these magazines circulate as much as 
books, we put a book pocket, book card, and 
date slip on the inside of the back cover. 
The pocket with the name of the magazine, 
the month, and year typed on it, is pasted on 
the upper left hand quarter of the cover and 
the date slip on the lower right hand quarter. 
We find that pockets and date slips so placed 
facilitate the checking out of the magazines. 
While taking the card from the pocket with 
the left hand, the right can be stamping the 
date slip. Also, the cards from the magazines, 
the same as used for the books, fit into the 
tray with the other book cards. 

Magazines thus reenforced are indelibly 
marked with the library’s ownership and 
since they are so readily identified, seldom 
disappear from the library. 





Coast-to-Coast Library Broadcasts 


Since October 19 the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has been devoting five minutes of its 
weekly coast-to-coast Education in the News 
program to sketches on how the library serves 
the community. : 

Education in the News, a program of 
dramatized educational news and service, is 
produced each week by an expert staff of 
script writers, actors, and musicians “bor- 
rowed” from the industry. It is heard every 
Monday over the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Company at 6:00 p.m. EST. 
The weekly dramatizations are based on rec- 
ords of the American Library Association 
which show how the library actually helps 
people with their various interests—new jobs, 
self-education, home-making, and hobbies. 

An unusual feature of the series is the dis- 
tribution of free visual aids to listeners. A 
leaflet, “How Your Library Can Serve You,” 
prepared in cooperation with the American 
Library Association was offered: on the Octo- 
ber 19 broadcast. 

Librarians can promote the publicity value 
of these broadcasts by advertising them on 
bulletin boards and in the newspapers and by 
notifying local parent-teacher and other civic 
groups of the talks. If the U. S. Office of 
Education would announce the subjects of the 
talks in advance, local displays could be ar- 
ranged in libraries to tie up with each broad- 
cast. 
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Children’s Catalog 


The fifth edition of the Children’s Cata- 
log, compiled by Siri Andrews, is ready for 
you! 

This is a revision of the 1930 edition which 
was compiled by Minnie Earl Sears, and 
has retained all of the excellent features of 
that work with the addition of some new 
ideas. The general form of the Catalog 
remains the same. The Alphabetical List is 
a dictionary catalog, with author, title and 
subject entries in one alphabet. The class 
numbers, according to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification have been added to all entries 
for all books. Full bibliographic information 
is given under the author entry, as well as 
descriptive notes for all titles included. The 
date of the edition which has been cataloged 
is used in the author entry but previous 
editions and information about revisions are 
given in the note which follows. 

The Classified section gives the publisher, 
date of publication and the price; also the 
subject headings and the number of analytics 
made for each book. This will serve pri- 
marily as a buying list, bringing together in 
convenient form all books arranged in class 
order which will be a help in checking a 
library’s collection. 

The stress is still on books for recreational 
reading but some texts in certain fields such 
as science and history have been included. 
A special effort has been made to list good 
material in science, and also in reading for 
the first three grades which meets the newer 
educational ideals. 

Certain books have been marked with the 
letter R as suggestions for a reference collec- 
tion. History source books have been marked 
with the letter S following the classification 
number and separated from other Children’s 
Catalog types of histories. Books recom- 
mended for first purchase have been starred, 
excluding reference and out of print books. 

More illustrators have been brought out 
than heretofore. 

We believe that librarians will find that 
not only is the Catalog meant to serve but 
does serve most satisfyingly (1) as a catalog 
and reference tool (2) as a buying list, and 
(3) as a cataloging tool. 


2p) roe, 


British Authors of the Nineteenth Cen- 


pp) tury. By Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
HER is news you have been waiting for! ~ 


Haycraft. $5 (Library price $4.50) 
postpaid. 

The date of publication will be about the 

middle of November. See center spread in 


this issue of the Bulletin for further details. 


Bibliographies and Summaries in Educa- 

tion to July 1935. By Walter S. Mon- 
Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois and 
Louis Shores, Director, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
xvi,470p. $4.75 postpaid. 


_»More than 4,000 bibliographies and sum- 


maries, published from January 1, 1910, to 
July 1, 1935, are listed in this book by author 
and subject, with annotations. In selecting 
the references, the authors have generally 
recognized a bibliography as a list of refer- 
ences pertaining to a relatively narrow field 
or topic, but they have also included im- 
portant general bibliographies, some “book 
lists,” and such annual compilations as those 
published in School and Society. The sum- 
maries include reviews of previous investiga- 
tions, as introductory to reports of new and 
additional studies; also a number of historical 
studies and other investigations based upon 
documentary sources. The dictionary arrange- 
ment and style of the Education Index have 
been used thruout—authors and subjects in 
one alphabet, with cross references. This 
work is to be kept up to date in the future 
by the Education Index. 


Guide to the Use of Libraries. Abridged 
Edition revised. By Margaret Hutchins, 
Alice S. Johnson, and Margaret S. 
Williams. 50c; 10 or more copies in 
one order 25c each postpaid. 

This new edition has been thoroly revised 
to date. The price remains unchanged. 


Composers of Yesterday. By David Ewen. 
To be published in December. 

This is a companion volume to Composers 
of Today. It will contain biographical sketches 
of some 250 composers of earlier times, down 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Each sketch will be accompanied by a portrait 
and a list of the composer’s most important 
works, books and articles about him, and 
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recordings of his music. Appendices (1) an 
historical outline; (2) a selected bibliography ; 
and (3) a list of the composers by nationality. 


New Debate Material 


Intercollegiate debating societies are now 
choosing their subjects for debate for the 
coming season. Pi Kappa Delta has chosen 
Minimum wages and maximum hours for 
labor; the Mid-West Debate Conference has 
chosen the subject of Consumers’ cooper- 
atives; other subjects of which we have 
been informed to date are: Uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws; Unicameral legisla- 
tion; Craft versus industrial unions. 

“Minimum wages and maximum hours” is 
to be the subject of a volume in our Hand- 
book Series (Series IV. Vol. 6); it is being 
prepared by Professors Egbert R. Nichols 
and J. H. Baccus. Publication is expected 
about December 15. The subjects of “Uni- 
cameral legislation” and “Consumers’ coop- 
eratives” will be covered by numbers in the 
Reference Shelf, the first to be issued about 
November 10, and the second about De- 
cember 20. 


Other debate books ready, or to be issued 
this Fall, are: 


University Debaters’ Annual 1935-1936. 
E. M. Phelps and J. E. Johnsen. $2.25 


Freedom of Speech. (Reference Shelf). 


J. E. Johnsen. 90c 


Debate Coaching. By Carroll P. Lahman 
2d ed. rev. and enl. $2.40 


Government Ownership of Electric Utilities. 
(Reference Shelf) (N.U.E.A. question) 
J. E. Johnsen. 90c 
A supplementary volume in the Reference 
Shelf on this question of electric utilities, 
which is to be debated in the high schools 
of a large number of states this winter, is 
The Crisis in the Electric Utilities, by Pro- 
fessor J. V. Garland and C. F. Phillips. This 
volume will contain careful analyses of all 
the issues and terms involved in the ques- 
tion. It has been arranged especially with 
the needs of the debater and the coach in 
mind. For publication about November 10. 


Other Books for Early Publication 
American Nicknames. Shankle, 


Ph.D. 


A Bibliography of Dancing. Paul Magriel 
(December ) 


Contributions to the Art of Music in Amer- 
ica by the Music Industries of Boston 
(1640 to 1936) Christine M. Ayars 
(December ) 


George E. 
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Index to Vocations. Willodeen Price and 
Zelma E. Ticen (November) 


Library Literature: Annual for 1936. 


Marian Shaw. 
Me Me 


Progress is being made in the printing of 
the three 8-page prize-winning leaflets spon- 
sored by the A.L. A. Junior Members’ Round 
Table. They should be ready for distribu- 
tion in late November. One of these deals 
with The Card Catalog, one with How to 
Find Material on a Subject, and one is on 
Periodical Indexes. To be offered at moderate 
prices for quantity orders. Prices to be 
announced. 


MM 


The Wilson Company has just published 
a new edition of its complete catalog of 
publications and services. Copies are now 
being distributed to libraries. If your library 
doesn’t receive its copy, write for it. 


MM 


In the September issue of this Bulletin we 
printed a list of “Outstanding 20th Century 
European Novels in Translation,” prepared 
by Ruth Melamed. Miss Melamed compiled 
“Outstanding Novels of the 20th Century,” 
which was printed in the Bulletin a few years 
ago, and which, reprinted in leaflet form, with 
illustrations, had a wide sale. 

If there is a sufficient demand for it, this 
new list will be reprinted in similar form 
and sold at low prices for single copies, or 
quantities. Those wishing to order, please 
inform The Wilson Company, so that we 
may know whether or not to undertake 
reprinting. 


Correction in Price 


The price of Guides to Study Materials 
for Teachers, by Mary E. Townsend and 
Alice G. Stewart, is 75c postpaid, and not 
90c, as announced in the Bulletin for October. 


Keep Your Periodical Files 
Unbroken 


At the Richmond Conference of the A. L.A., 
the Council adopted the following resolution, 
proposed by Samuel H. Ranck and previ- 
ously adopted by the Periodicals Section: 


“Resolved—That the Periodicals Section of the 
American Library Association request the Council of 
the Association to call the attention of the governing 
authorities of libraries to the educational importance 
of maintaining their indexed periodical files, on the 
one hand, and the frequent great difficulty (and some- 
times impossibility) of filling out broken gaps in 
such files, on the other, and therefore recommends 
that such current periodicals should be one of the 
last items of reading material to be cut because of 
shrinkage of the library’s income.” 














The Book Preview 


— for November 1936 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 




















purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


The 
advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the 


books 
by paying the cost of this section of in. 


whieh LJ recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 
the Bulleti 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the deseriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


TARG, WILLIAM. Lafcadio Hearn: first edi- 
tions and values; a checklist for collectors. 
52p 65c Black archer press (Ready) 

012 Hearn, Lafcadio—Bibliography 
Books are listed in order of publication and 
the entry includes description enough to identi- 
fy the book. Values given are based on a study 
of recent auction records. Includes also a list 
of books about Hearn. 


LITCHFIELD, DOROTHY HALE, ed. Classi- 
fied list of 4800 serials currently received in 
the libraries of the University of Pennsylvania 
and of Bryn Mawr, Haverford, and Swarth- 
more coileges. 41ip $5 Univ. of Pa. press 
(Ready) 

016.05 Periodicals—Bibl.—Union lists. Li- 
braries—Pennsylvania. Bibliography—Bibl.— 
Periodicals 
Lists of the periodicals, serials, and continu- 
ation publications in 23 separate libraries of 
four leading American educational institutions, 
including a detailed index of over 8000 entries, 
with cross references. Unique features: 70 cur- 
rent serials of the League of Nations and In- 

ternational labour office, 170 titles from U.S. 

government, university studies, 150 titles from 

astronomical observatories. 


TOWNSEND, MARY €E. and STEWART, 
ALICE G. Guides to study materia! for 
teachers in junior and senior high schools, 


junior colleges, adult education classes. (So- 
cial science service series: 1) 113p 75c Wilson 
(Ready) 
016.3 History—Bibliography. 
ences—Bibliography 
Aims to provide gee authoritative, inex- 
pensive and practical guides in handy form to 
all kinds of materials and aids for the teaching 
of history and the social studies. Pamphlet 
material, library aids, bibliographies, magazine 
and news sheets, readings and primary source 
material are listed. 


Social _sci- 


CHICAGO. UNIVERSITY. LIBRARY. Official 
publications relating to American state con- 
stitutional conventions; by the University of 
Chicago libraries, Document section. 9ip $1.25 
Wilson (Ready) 

016.34273 Constitutional conventions—Bibl. 

A provisional list of all officially published 
material relating to American state constitu- 
tional conventions, such as journals, proceed- 
ings, minutes, debates, reports, documents, 
reports of majority and minority committees, 
also the proposed constitutions and the re- 
jected constitutions. Planographed. 


DOCTORAL dissertations accepted by Ameri- 


can universities, 1935-1936 (No. aE Ed. by 
Or -* ; Gilchrist. 102p $2 postpaid Wilson 
ady 


016.3782 Dissertations, American—Bibl. 


The third in the series of annual lists of 
doctoral dissertations, begun in 1934 by the 


Association of research libraries, for the Na- 
tional research council and the American coun- 
cil of learned societies. Dissertations are ar- 
ranged by classes, with an author index and 
an alphabetical subject index. Numbers 1 and 
2 for the years 1933-1934 and 1934-1935, are 
available at $1 each. 


200 RELIGION 


MOSSNER, ERNEST C. Bishop Butler and the 

age of reason. 281p $2.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

211 Butler, Joseph, bp. Deism 

A new interest in Bishop Butler’s work has 
recently sprung up because of the similarities 
which exist between the situation in which he 
wrote and the trend of today’s thought. This 
book is a real contribution to the understand- 
ing of modern thought, and an intelligent criti- 
cism of that of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Special interest is given by the fact 
that the present year is the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of Butler's An- 
thology of Religion. 


DALY, JAMES J. Road to peace. 192p Bruce 
pub. (Nov.) 
248 Christian life 
A collection of essays arranged fo compose 


a coordinated direction along the road which 
leads to Heaven, the home of peace. The es- 
says are characterized by a personal touch, 
movement, and energy which enliven them and 
make them unusually appealing. Father Daly’s 
purpose in this book is to prove that if we 
fulfill our life’s duties with the means left at 
our disposal for that purpose, then Heaven is 
a certainty. Throughout the book a pervading 
spirit of hope is developed from the message 
conveyed in each essay. The main divisions on 
the road to peace are the journey, aids on the 
road, Ignatian guides, shades of His hand, the 
last stage, end of the road, and an epilogue 
A Religion and Culture Book. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. LITURGY AND RIT- 
UAL. The psalms and canticies of the di- 
vine office; tr. by George O'Neill. Bruce pub. 
( Nov.) 

264.02 

A new translation with aids to an apprecia- 
tion presented in notes preliminary to the whole 
work, in a short intreductory note to each 
psalm, and in numerous footnotes. The author 
has translated meanings rather than words, 
and, wherever unavoidable obscurities occur, 
supplies various accepted versions of the ques- 
tioned part. The grandeur and beauty of the 
poetry is preserved through modern scholar- 
ship and through the personality and bril- 
liance of the author. The prayers of the early 

Church are thus made to live again in their 

true significance. All of the psalms (150) and 

the canticles (16) in the divine office are in- 
cluded. A Science and Culture Book. 
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300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PATERSON, DONALD GILDERSLEEVE and 
DARLEY, JOHN GORDON. Men, women, and 
jobs: a study in human engineering. 140p il $2 
Univ. of Minn. press (Nov. 2) 

331.13 Unemployed. Minnesota. University. 
Stabilization research institute 

Non-technical report of the five-year experi- 

ment carried on as part of the work of the 

Employment stabilization research institute of 

the University of Minnesota. 

BOGEN, JULES IRWIN, and others. Money 
and banking; by Jules |. Bogen, Major B. 
Foster, Marcus Nadler, and Raymond Rodg- 


ers. 704p $5 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
332 Banks and banking. Money 
An up-to-date, complete, and __ practical 


treatment. Four specialists have written this 

book—each author has devoted years to the 

field of money and banking, and two of them 
have had experience as executives of well- 
known banks. 

JORDAN, DAVID FRANCIS. Managing per- 
sonal finances. about 400p $3.50 Prentice-Hall 
(Dec. 

339.4 Saving and thrift. Budget, Personal 
Emphasizes the general principles of intelli- 
gent spending. The book explains exactly what 
one should do in the matter of managing per- 
sonal finances and how to do it. 

HILLHOUSE, ALBERT MILLER. Municipal 

bonds. 579p $5 Prentice-Hall (Ready) 
352.1 Municipal finance 
This study of municipal financing centers 

around the matter of defaults; it embraces a 

discussion of causes, amounts, geographical dis- 

tribution, losses to creditors, effects of munici- 
pal credit and proposed remedies. 

BATES, SANFORD. Prisons and beyond. 351p 
il $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

365 Prisons 
On the purpose of prisons, how they should 
be administered and how well they succeed as 
reformatory agencies. An authoritative, practi- 
written book on a live and tre- 


eal, apy 

mendously important subject. The author is 
the United States director of prisons. 

BEVIS, A. M. Diets and riots; an interpreta- 


tion of the history of Harvard university. 
127p il $1.50 Jones, Marshall (Ready) 
378.744 Harvard university 

Harvard history sparkles with anecdotes and 
student adventures, many of them amusing, 
some of them affecting the destiny of the uni- 
versity. A delightful account of Harvard life 
from earliest times. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA EMILY, comp. Government 
ownership of electric utilities. (Reference 
shelf v. 10, no. 9) 329p 90c Wilson (Ready) 

380.162 Government ownership. Public utili- 
ties 
While prepared primarily for debate, it is 
hoped the volume will be found useful for 
other students and readers as well. Summaries 
of arguments, bibliography, and reprinted arti- 
cles of general discussion, affirmative and nega- 
tive. It supplements an earlier volume of the 
same series, compiled by James G. Hodgson, 
entitled Government Ownership of Public Utili- 
ties, published 1934, and also three volumes of 

the University Debaters’ Annual edited by E. 

M. Phelps, which contain reports of debates, 

briefs, and bibliographies. Material which may 

be readily obtained in other debate sources has 
not been reprinted here. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


WOOD, CLEMENT, ed. Complete rhyming dic- 
tionary. 626p $1.89 Blue ribbon bks. (Ready) 
426.6 English language—Rime. English 
language—Versification. Poetics 
Brand new and complete, containing more 
rhyming words than any other dictionary of 
its kind ever published, and a poet’s craft guide 
on — and forms of poetry. (See Hunt- 
ting lis 
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500 SCIENCE 


BUTLER, ALFRED MUNSON. Foundations of 

physics. 613p il $2 Barrows (Ready) 

530.2 Physics—Text-books 

A new text-book which replaces the author's 
well-known Household Physics. Considers the 
upils mental equipment and takes its examples 
rom every day experience. Contains topics 
not found in other texts and a full treatment 
of radio. For high school and trade schools. 
Has 600 questions at ends of chapters, and 507 
illustrations. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


CRISPIN, FREDERIC S. Dictionary of tech- 
nical terms. rev and enl ed 270p il $2 Bruce 
pub. (Nov.) 


603 Technology—Dictionaries 

A revised and greatly enlarged edition of 
Crispin’s dictionary of the most commonly used 
words and technical terms used in architecture, 
woodworking, building, electricity, mental work- 
ing, and other trades. Simplicity of language 
and style makes every definition clear and 
understandable. Comprehensiveness of terms 
and expressions makes it an invaluable guide 
to correct facts and ideas for wide-awake ar- 
tisans and tradesmen. Profusely illustrated. 
Previous edition 1929. (See STC) 


ANDERSON, JOHN WALLACE, ed. Diesel ap- 


plication plan book. 296p il $5 Diesel en- 
gines, inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City (Ready) 


621.436 Diesel motor 


On how to use Diesel engines in power plants, 
ships, airplanes and other vehicles, shovels, 
tractors, building and piping systems. Blue- 
prints show machinery layouts for the various 
uses including power plants using different 
numbers of units, and for different purposes. 


WOOD, ALLEN H. Grow them indoors; a 
manual of house plant culture. 224p il $1.75 
Hale (Ready) 

635.9652 House plants 
For garden lovers wishing to pursue their 
hobby through the winter months. The author 
of Bulbs for Your Garden gives practical in- 
formation about over 1000 house plants. Fully 
illustrated. 


700 FINE ARTS 


LOMAX, JOHN AVERY, and LOMAX, ALAN. 
Negro folk songs as sung by Lead Belly. 477p 
$3 Macmillan (Ready) 

784 Negro-songs—Collections 
Forty-five negro songs, words and music, 
as sung by a creative genius among negro 
artists. His blues, ballads, and work songs sum 
up the observations, attitudes and opinions of 

a large part of the southern negro population. 

Some biographical material is included and his 

own annotations for the songs. 


800 LITERATURE 


VAN DOREN, MARK, ed. An anthology of 
world poetry. 1536p $3.75 Reynal (Nov. % 


808.81 Poetry—Collections 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this 
well-known anthology which, in eight years, 
has established itself as a classic. 200 pages of 
new poems, make it up-to-date and even more 
comprehensive. A _ selection from the great 
poetry of all countries from the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead to the work of contemporary poets. 
Foreign poetry is given in English translation. 
(See Living Authors; STC) 


NEWTON, ALFRED EDWARD. Bibliography 
and pseudo-bibliography. 116p $2 Univ. of 
Pa. press (Ready) 

814.5 Book collecting 
The book collecting ‘‘game’’ with some of the 
absurdities of bibliomania, the fun to be had 
with book catalogs, and a discussion of essay- 
ists, particularly Montaigne and Lamb—in Dr. 
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NEWTON, A. E.—Continued 

Newton's inimitable style. (See Living Authors ; 
STC for other books by this author; Huntting 
list) 


UTTER, ROBERT PALFREY and NEEDHAM, 
GWENDOLYN BRIDGES. Pamela’s daugh- 
ters. 453p il $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 

823.09 English fiction—Hist. & crit. 

A stimulating book on heroines in English 
fiction, the forces that produced them, and 
the extent to which they actually mirror the 
young women of each period. The authors have 
made sparin use of quotations from _ the 
various novels they discuss, but they have 
culled the cream of the absurdities, and their 
own ironic humor is evident in their comments. 
Gives a new and illuminating perspective on 
the development of the novel. 


900 HISTORY 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN. This England. 136p 
$2.50 Macmillan (Nov 4) 


914.2 England—Desc. & trav. England— 
Social life and customs 
A chronicle of life in rural England at the 
present moment. The author’s warm sincerity, 
her sonecty in description and in expressing 
her thoughts and feelings about places and 
people has never been more evident. A vivid, 
delightful and humorous book on the country 
and the people. (See STC for other books by 
this author; Huntting list) 


WHITAKER, JOHN T. And fear came upon 
every soul. 542p $2.50 Macmillan (Nov.) 


940.5 Europe—History, 1914- Europe— 
Politics 
An interpretation of European politics by a 
correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune 
who for five years has been reporting the sig- 
nificant news events. It is an analysis of the 
collapse of the post-war peace effort; but aiso 
the story of an intellectual adventure, the 
education of a modern who avows his confidence 
in a virile and developing democracy. 


TOWNSEND, RALPH. Asia answers. 288p $2.50 
Putnam (Ready) 

950 Bastern question (Far East). U.S.—For- 

eign relations. Japan—Foreign relations— 


. 


U.S. Manchoukuo—Foreign relations—U.S. 
A highly realistic book about the present 
Far Eastern situation which will do much to 
clarify the problems that are in every one’s 
mind. The author has much to say on the 
so-called naval race involving the United 
States, Japan and Britain, on the startlingly 
swift ascendancy of Japan in the world mar- 
kets and the power of our press in determining 
the country’s foreign policy. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AUBRY, OCTAVE. Saint Helena. 508p i! $5 
Lippincott (Ready) 

B or 92 Napoleon I, emperor of the French 

A human and sympathetic treatment of Na- 

poleon’s last days, by a French authority. One 

of the most vivid portraits to be found in con- 
temporary literature. 


BUCK, PEARL (SYDENSTRICKER). Fighting 
angel: tua of a soul. 302p $2.50 Reynal 
(Nov. ) 

B or 92 Sydenstricker, Absalom 


A biography of the author’s father, a scholar 
who translated the New Testament into Chinese 
but whose enthusiasm was in his work as a 
missionary. On the decks of river junks, 
through all the hazards of banditry, of famine, 
of epidemics, and of revolution, he moved 
serene, devout, bold, sure of his rightness and 
impatient because there were still millions to 
be saved. (See Authors Today and Yesterday ; 
i25 for other books by this author; Huntting 

st 


Book Preview 
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DANA, JULIAN. Man who built San Francisco. 
392p il $3.50 Macmillan (Nov.) 
B or 92 Ralston, William Chapman. San 
Francisco—History 


The story of William Chapman Ralston; San 
Francisco’s international banker, builder, and 
host of the Fifties, Sixties, and Seventies, The 
author quotes extensively from contemporary 
newspapers and gives a vivid picture of the 
mod | San Francisco at its most picturesque 
period. 


GENTHE, ARNOLD. As I remember. 364p i! $5 
Reynal (Nov. 11) 


B or 92 


The autobiography and reminiscences of this 
well-known photographer who came to America 
from Germany in 1895. He has made shrewd and 
revealing photographs of the great men and 
women of our times, of alleys in New Orleans, 
islands of Greece, the San Francisco earth- 
quake, the Ainus in Japan, and the life which 
has fiowed about him. Illustrated with 64 pages 
of gravure reproductions of his photographs. 
(See Huntting list) 


HAGEDORN, HERMANN. 8Breokings; a bi- 
ography. 245p il $3.50 Macmillan (Ready) 
B or 92 Brookings, Robert 
The life of Robert Brookings, founder of the 
Brookings Institution is significant as showing 
the spiritual growth of a self-made man. Not 
only gives a rounded picture of an unusual 
and complex personality, but a shrewd and 
colorful picture of America in one of its most 
interesting riods. (See STC for other books 
by this author; Huntting list) 


HOBBS, WILLIAM HERBERT. Peary. 539p il 
$5 Macmillan (Nov. 10) 
B or 92 Peary, Robert Edwin 

_This new biographer of Peary is himself a 
distinguished writer and scientist, professor 
emeritus of geology at the University of Michi- 
gan, and has led three expeditions into the 
Arctic. He writes of Peary as ‘“‘the greatest of 
all explorers.’’ (See STC for other books by 
this author) 


KUNITZ, STANLEY JASSPON and HAY- 
CRAFT, HOWARD, eds. British authors of 
the nineteenth century. 700p i! $5, to libraries 
$4.50 postpaid Wilson (Nov.) 

920 Biography—Dictionaries. Authors 
Another book of biographies in which more 
than 1,000 authors of the British Empire (in- 
cluding Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 

New Zealand) are represented by sketches 

varying in length from 100 to 2,000 words. Re- 

productions of portraits illustrate almost 350 of 
the sketches. Eligibility has been restricted to 

British writers of books who published a major 

portion of their work between 1800 and 1900 

and no living authors are included. Following 

each sketch is a list of the principal works of 
the author in question, with dates of original 
publication. Source material about each author 
is listed as a suggestion for future study. This 
is the fifth book in the biographical series which 
began with Living Authors in 1931, followed by 

Authors Today and Yesterday in 1933 and The 

Junior Book of Authors and Composers of To- 

day in 1934. 


FICTION 


CUNNINGHAM, LOUIS ARTHUR. Fog over 
Fundy. 303p $2 Penn (Nov. 6) 


An unusually charming story of the romantic 
Acadian country. How Armande de Vysart, 
daughter of a proud family and idol of the 
village folk of the Tantramar country, chose 
her husband for love and not for worldly ad- 
vantage. (See Huntting list) 

HOWARD, WARREN. The littlest house. 286p 
$2 Arcadia house (Nov.) 

By the author of Hastern Shore. A story of 
two young people, drawn together irresistibly, 
which crystallizes many of the conflicting ideals 
of serious young people today. (See Huntting 


list) 
(Continued on page 220) 




















omplon 


ARACTERS: Miss Brown, 
( Branch Librarian in B..... 
Miss Green, Librarian of 
Saas. , 4 pleasant suburban city. 

Place: Staff room in Miss 
Brown's library. Time: Tea time. 

Miss Green: I am about to buy 
a mew encyclopedia for my boys’ and 
girls’ room. What do you recommend? 

Miss Brown: I just bought Compton's. 

Miss Green: How do you like it? 

Miss Brown; (laughing): The set is 
almost too popular. Every once in a 
while we find a group of boys and girls 
at a table, each reading one volume, 
and sitting on another—to keep it away 
from the others. 

Miss Green; | call that a recommenda- 
tion. But—honest Injun—do you /ike an 
encyclopedia with an index? 

Miss Brown: Ill tell you—we have 
often longed for an ideal library catalog 
which would index small important bits 
of unusual information contained in cer- 
tain books—would locate instantly the 
book illustrations which we can never 
find when we want them. Well—the 
Compton index does for Compton ma- 
terials exactly what our catalogs should 
do for our general book collections— 
only we will never have time to make 
such a catalog. Furthermore, the Comp- 
ton index... . 

Miss Green; (holding up both hands) : 
Mercy—please! I am entirely disarmed. 
I will order Compton's today! 


A FEW years ago a Compton editor 


requisitioned a photograph of a 

mother sparrow feeding her young 
in the nest. Much to his amazement, no 
such picture could be found. Photogra- 
phers were evidently too much interested 
in photographing condors and kiwis to 
be concerned with the domestic life of 


COMPTON BUILDING, 








comment 


common, scolding little pests like 
English sparrows. 

The inclusion or omission of a 
portrait of a mother sparrow in 
an encyclopedia is of course un- 
important, but the incident illus- 
trates an interesting point in 
encyclopedia building—the unexpected 
difhculty of securing pictures and in- 
formation about common _ everyday 
things. 


* * * * 


A traveler reporting with story and 
photograph his journey through a toreign 
country, exclaims over the manners and 
customs which are peculiar—often fails to 
report those things which are a part of 
the everyday lives of all peoples. Like- 
wise, he notes the rare and unusual in 
animal and vegetable life, but overlooks 
those plants and animals which are com- 
mon to most of the lands which he has 
visited. All of this is in line with the 
demand of the royalty-paying reading 
public, which condemns a travel book 
that does not report something new and 
sensational. 


This demand for the unusual and spec- 
tacular is responsible for some of the pre- 
vailing misconceptions concerning such 
countries as India. Certain repellant or 
fascinating customs of this country have 
been so accented that the picture as it 
exists in the mind of the average reader 
is distorted and out of focus. 


Many reference librarians make it a 
tule to give the student a Compton article 
to read while they are looking for addi- 
tional material on a subject. This serves 
a double purpose. It provides a brief but 
comprehensive over-view of the subject, 
and makes sure that first impressions will 
not be one-sided or exaggerated. 


Ett 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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SUPPLYING 


OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the original Published Price. 

dependable service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station H - Box 66 New York City 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 
French, German, ish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Oop NUMBERS 


VOLUMES AND SETS 
Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


Prompt and 

















LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any |/ Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your || | ‘aad 

library staff. This — as FF 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





+ — 
Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 





OUT - OF - PRINT - SERVICE 


CALDER BOOK CO 


355 W.125 ST New Yor 


RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders and Booksellers 
Newark, New Jersey 


Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS Library, School Books, Refer- 
ence, and Magazine Bindings are distinguished by 
skilful construction, good workmanship, and the 
most durable materials procurable. 


RADEMAEKERS bindings are economical be- 
cause of their lasting quality. Each book is 
bound to serve the limit its paper permits. 


Prices furnished on request. 
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The Book Preview 


(Continued from page 218) 
KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Arouse and beware. 

304p $2.50 Coward-McCann (Nov. 9) 

The sixth novel of the famous author of Long 
Remember and The Voice of Bugle Ann marks 
a new achievement in the realm of the personal, 
anecdotal novel. (See Huntting list) 


MARSH, GEORGE. River of skulls. 

Penn (Nov. 2) 

Into the heart of the last frontier of North 
America, the unknown Ungava plateau, Alan 
Cameron, with Noel and his team of huskies, 
accompanies John McCord and his daughter on 
a strange quest. A tale of high adventure. (See 
Huntting list) 


315p $2 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ALLEN, C. B. and LYMAN, LAUREN D. The 
wonder book of the air; introd. by Bernt 
Baichen 352p il $2.50 Winston (Ready) 

629.13 Aeronautics 
This big, exciting book is really a story en- 
cyclopedia of the air—includes the sort of in- 

formation in which everyone is interested. 172 

photographs. For 12 year olds and up. (See 

Huntting list) 


ESKRIDGE, ROBERT LEE. Umi, the Hawaiian 


boy who became king. 106p ii $2 Winston 
(Nov. 2) 
398.2 Legends, Hawaiian 
The sto of Umi is one of the oldest and 
most colorful legends of Hawaii. The historical 


background, and the inclusion of many old 
customs make this book a real contribution to 
the child’s cultural growth. 30 illustrations. For 
8 to 11 year olds. (See STC for other books by 
this author; Huntting list) 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. Dog at his heel. 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 312p il $2 Win- 
ston (Nov. 15) 


A thrilling dog story by a winner of the 
Newbery medal. Action centers about a lively, 
friendly, daring and adventurous crowd of 
young fellows and Jock, an Australian dog. 33 


illustrations. For 12 year olds and up. (See 

Living Authors; Junior Book of Authors; 

Huntting list) 

PETERSHAM, MAUD and PETERSHAM, 
MISKA. Story book of foods from the field. 
128p il $2.50 inston (Nov. 25) 

641 Food 


Here is the whole story of how man learned 


to wrest a livelihood from the earth, through 
the ages and throughout the world. These de- 
lightful stories about wheat, corn, rice, and 
sugar are beautifully illustrated in the best 
Petersham style in 6 colors. For 6 to 10 year 
olds. (See Junior Book of Authors; CC for 
other books by these authors; Huntting list) 
SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Wagons westward, 


the old trail to Santa Fé. 288p ii $2 Winston 
(Nov. 15) 
917.8 Santa Fé trail. Southwest, New 

A thrilling epic of the unconquerable spirit 
of the pioneers of 1846. Never a dull moment, 
adventures follow thick and fast—Indian at- 
tacks, stampeding buffalo, and all the dangers 
of crossing the great untamed plains. Fifty il- 
lustrations. For 12 year olds and up. (See 
Huntting list) 


STORY parade, a collection of modern stories 
for boys and girls. 336p i! $1.50 Winston 
(Nov. 2) 


There are many joyous hours of entertain- 
ment in this collection of stories by famous 
authors such as Walter De La Mare, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Charles J. Finger, etc.: illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz, Lynd Ward, Wanda G4g, and 
oo For 8 to 12 year olds. (See Huntting 
s 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books 


November 1936 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 


year recommended for first purchase in libraries. 


The books are selected by the staff of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


euey associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
on of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


The entries, with a 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplement of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. 


Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will 








100 Philosophy 


ELLIOTT, HARRISON SACKET, and EL- 
LIOTT, MRS GRACE (LOUCKS). Solving 
—— problems; a counseling manual. 321p 

tolt 


131.3 Personality. physiology and 
hygiene 36-11679 
“This book considers the ordinary problems 
which individuals have to meet and discusses 
the kind of personal counseling which should 
be an integral part of the responsibility of a 
teacher, minister, dean, association secretary, 
or parent. The personality difficulties considered 
are those about which an individual might do 
something himself, if he had the requisite in- 
sight and skill, or are those for which he 
needs only the help which a skilled counselor 
can give. It is intended both for the person 
who wants help on his own problems and for 
the counselor who is called upon to give that 
help.”” (Foreword) Partial contents: Childish 
and mature adults; Warped and dwarfed per- 
sonalities; Release from fears and prejudices; 
Developing intelligent self-direction; Problems 
of sex and marriage. Bibliography. Index 


Booklist 32:308 Jl '36 
+ Christian Century 53:990 Jl 15 '36 170w 
+ Churchman 150:17 Ag ‘36 300w 


“The authors avoid technical terminology as 
far as — and write in clear and under- 
standable English. A fourteen-page selected 
bibliography adds to the value of the book, 
which will be a safe and useful guide not only 
for those who seek help in the solving of their 
own problems but also for parents, teachers, 
ministers, social workers and others who must 
make the advising of others a part of their 
work.”’ 

+N Y Times pl2 My 31 '36 320w 

“A counsellor could not find a better book 
to put into the hands of the average person 
—a better self-understanding. The au- 
thors have written out of a wide knowledge of 
their subject, both in theory and practice.’ J. 
H. Lathrop 

+ Survey 72:255 Ag ’36 270w 


Mental 


HILLIS, MARJORIE. Live alone and like it; 
a guide for the extra woman; with an introd. 
by Frank Crowninshield. 149p il $1.50 Bobbs 

177 Conduct of life. Woman 
Practical suggestions, rules and regulations 
for a happy and contented life, directed to the 
woman who lives alone from choice or neces- 
sity. 





Booklist 33:6 S °36 
“The book may do lots of women good, in 


the pleasantest sort of way. Under its gay 
mask of epicurean living, it is essentially 
stoical, with the brisk moral implied in the 
title. And it is fun to read.’’ Lorine Pruette 


+ Books pl2 Ag 9 °'36 390w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 22 ’36 1000w 
+N Y Times pl2 Ag 2 ’36 410w 


“Miss Hillis is probably too concerned with 
being smartly wise, in the contemporary 


be found in 


the September 1936 issue.] 





manner of sophisticated journalism and small 
talk, to worry much about problems. Her 
hints to the lonely have the cynical worldly- 
wisdom that one would expect in a modern 
Lord Chesterfield, but are meant to be enter- 
taining.”’ 

Springf'd Republican pi2 Jl 31 ’36 490w 


300 Social Science 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD. Whose consti- 
tution; an inquiry into the general welfare. 
336p $1.75 Reynal 

330.973 U. S.—Economic conditions. U. S8.— 
Economic policy. U. S.—Constitutional his- 
tory 36-14135 
In this book, in a sense a sequel to his earlier 
volume, New Frontiers, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture attempts a reéxamination of American 
institutions and aims in the hope of determin- 
ing what our future course should be in order 
to promote the “general welfare’’ which was 
the aim of the founding Fathers. Index. 


Booklist 33:10 S '36 
+ Books p3 Jl 5 '36 900w 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Jl 8 ‘36 
Forum 96:vii S '36 180w 
+ — Nation 143:136 Ag 1 ’36 750w 
N Y Times p3 Jl 5 ’36 2100w 
“So clear and intelligent a statement of lib- 
eral principle has its importance in a red-hot 
political campaign. In fact, as some one else 
has said of the book, if it be campaign lit- 
erature we wish that all such reading matter 
had its qualities of reasonableness and sanity.’’ 
Herschel Brickell 
R of Rs 94:8 Ag '36 150w 
— + Sat R of Lit 14:5 Jl 11 '36 1600w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 5 ‘36 
“Secretary Wallace has not discovered any- 
thing new about the. Constitution. [He] 
gets the Constitution out, worries it, buries 
it, then comes back and digs it up again. It 
is easy enough for him to show that the 
country the great document was tailored to 
fit isn’t the country that five or more mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court have been trying 
to make wear it—or wear what they insist it 
is." R. L. Duffus 
Survey G 25:483 Ag '36 1550w 


500 Natural Science 


SUTTON, GEORGE MIKSCH. Birds in the 
wilderness; adventures of an ornithologist. 
200p il $3.50 Macmillan 

598.2 Birds 36-12949 
Some accounts of the adventures and mis- 
adventures which the writer has encountered 





in many localities in his pursuit of birds. The 
book is illustrated with pencil drawings and 
field sketches in color made from living or 


freshly killed birds, by the author who is 
curator of the Museum of Ornithology at Cor- 
nell University. 
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SUTTON, G. M.—Continued 
Booklist 33:13 S '36 


“This volume can scarcely fail to appeal to 
the growing host of ‘bird lovers’ in the United 
States. ‘Bird lovers’ is set off in quotation 
marks because it is to this particular group 
of people interested in birds that Dr. Sutton 
has directed his work. . . Comment should be 
made on the excellence of the author's illustra- 
tions. These are, for the most part, sketches 
made from living birds, and represent the 
best of work by an artist who for some years 
has had a place among the leading half dozen 


of bird painters in this country.’’ William 
Doughty 

+ Books p4 Jl 5 '36 650w 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Jl 18 ‘36 550w 


Forum 96:iv Ag °36 300w 
+N Y Times pll Je 28 ‘36 750w 
R of Rs 94:9 Ag '36 70w 
Scientific Bk Club R 7:4 Jl ‘36 230w 
-+ Springf’d Republican p8 Je 23 '36 440w 
Wis Lib Bul 32:84 Jl °36 


800 Literature 


BROOKS, VAN WYCK. The flowering of New 


England, 1815-1865. 550p $4 Dutton 
810.9 American literature—History and 
criticism. New England—lIntellectual life. 


American literature—New England 


Study of the literary history of New England 
during the years 1815 to 1865, in which the lives 
and writings of Longfellow, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Lowell, and others of the 
famous litera lights are interpreted as ex- 
ressions of the social, political and religious 
ife of the time. The book is the first of a 
series of volumes on the literary history of the 
United States. Index. 


Booklist 33:16 S °36 
+ Books pl Ag 16 '36 1200w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 22 ‘36 2250w 
Nation 143:218 Ag 22 ‘36 1000w 
“Brooks has taken a symbolic group of ideas 
and has expressed them so a nye A docu- 
mented them so carefully from the books and 
letters and memoirs of the New England 
writers, that they cease to impress us as ideas 
at all: we read them as a narrative of people 
and events. But the people and events are 
placed in a new focus. ore than any other 
writer, Brooks makes us feel the strength and 
richness—and the continuing effect—of Ameri- 
can literature during its one great period.” 
Malcolm Cowley 
+ New Repub 88:79 Ag 26 '36 1550w 
+-—N Y Times pi Ag 23 ‘36 3100w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:3 Ag 22 ‘36 2500w 


“The work exhibits the author’s brilliant 
style at its best and clearest, so that reading is 
always a delight and never a difficult task, 
though Mr Brooks is not neglectful of intellec- 
tual concerns and introduces his own vein of 
subtle interpretation. If the reader finds cause 
now and then to suggest divergences of inter- 
terpretation this will not detract from his 
enjoyment of a work that has its highest merit 
in a concrete portrayal of men and related 
backgrounds.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 23 ‘36 


910 Geography and Travel 


CARMER, CARL LAMSON. Listen for a lone- 
some drum; a York state chronicle; with 
sketches by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 38lp $3 
Farrar 


917.47 New York (state)—Social life and 
customs. New York (state)—Description 
and travel 36-14564 


In this book the author of Stars Fell on Ala- 
bama has described the social life and customs 
of his native New York. Wandering from 


Librarians, November 1936 
Buffalo to the Adirondacks across up-state 
New York he listened to folk tales, scandal, 


tales of religious ion, tall stories, and from 
them all sabested those which he considered 
most typical of the life of the community in 
each case. The title refers to a dull sound not 
unlike a distant drum, which is often heard in 
northern New: York, and which has been ex- 





plained in several different folklore tales. 
Booklist 33:18 S °36 
+ Books pl Je 28 '36 1400w 
+ Boston Transcript pS Jl 3 ‘36 1150w 


Chicago Daily Tribune p6 Jl 11 ‘36 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl6 Jl 2 '36 
“These people Mr. Carmer has drawn vividly 
—but most successful of all are his pictures of 
the living people he met on his way. Troopers, 
lumbermen, revivalists, Indians—all of them 
talk to Mr. Carmer with few reservations. In- 
deed, unwittingly, he has drawn a portrait of 
himself that is as clear as any other in the 
book, sensitive, alert, and with a capacity for 
friendship.’’ W. D. Edmonds 
+ Nation 143:23 Jl 4 '36 500w 
+ — New Repub 87:360 Jl 29 ‘36 480w 
+N Y Times pl Je 28 °36 1000w 
R of Rs 94:9 Ag ‘36 80w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 14:10 Jl 4 °36 650w 
+ — Time 27:66 Je 29 '36 450w 


OAKLEY, AMY (EWING) (MRS THORNTON 
OAKLEY). Heart of Provence; il. by Thorn- 
ton Oakley. 479p map $4 Appleton-Century 

914.49 Provence—Description and travel 
36-9294 
The route which the author and her hus- 
band took thru Provence began in the Moun- 
tains of the Moors, back of Saint-Tropez, and 
extended westward thru Toulon, Marseilles, 

Aix, Arles, the Camargue, Tarascon, Avignon, 

Vaucluse, and Nimes. The book is filled with 

echoes of the time of the Romans, troubadours, 

and saints, and is charmingly illustrated by the 
author’s husband. Index. 


Booklist 32:288 Je '36 
-+ Books p4 My 10 ‘36 800w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 My 16 ‘36 750w 
“ *The Heart of Provence’ is worthy of very 
high praise—both because of Thornton Oak- 
ley’s drawings, which would dower any text 
with luster and eminence, and because Mrs. 
Oakley’s observation, sympathy and sound 
knowledge have followed great highroads and 
little by-paths alike, to genuine discovery and 
actual re-creation. Mrs. Oakley writes simply 
and unpretentiously, a travel narrative; and 





in her work naturalness is joined with good 
taste.’’ Katherine Woods 
+N Times p9 My 10 ‘36 1500w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:10 Je 6 '36 220w 
B or 92 Biography 
HEISER, VICTOR GEORGE. An American 
doctor’s odyssey; adventures in forty-five 


countries. 544p map il $3.50 Norton 
B or 92 Physicians—Correspondence, remi- 
niscences, etc. (Far East)—Sanitary 
affairs. Rockefeller foundation 
Personal history of the adventures of an 
American doctor whose chief work has been 
in health education and the eradication of dis- 
ease. The first half of the book is devoted to 
his years of training, his work as a medical 
officer in the United States immigration serv- 
ice, and as director of public health in the 
Philippines. The second half records his work 
as a director of the International health divi- 
sion of the Rockefeller foundation. Index. 


Booklist 33:20 S °36 
+ Books pl Ag 30 '36 2100w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 29 °36 1800w 
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+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Ag 29 °36 
N Y Times pl Ag 30 '36 1650w 
+ R of Rs 94:10 S °36 550w 


“The book for all the world might be Dr. 
Heiser talking. It gives the reader the delight- 
ful feeling that the author is merely sitting 
across the table from him and talking. Dr. 
Heiser is one of those rare individuals whom 
the printed word does not scare into stilted 
phrases and carefully worded reservations. His 
descriptions are always vivid. He has the 
trick of painting characters too. and he does 
it rapidly, without the long-winded effort that 
is only too common—a phrase, an adjective or 
two, and Manuel Quezon is before you in the 
flesh.” Theodore Roosevelt 

Sat R of Lit 14:5 Ag 29 °36 650w 


+ Scientific Bk Club R 7:2 S °36 470w 
+ Survey G 25:533 S °36 1650w 
Time 28:47 Ag 31 '36 750w 


PEATTIE, DONALD CULROSS. Green laurels; 
the lives and achievements of the great nat- 
uralists. 368p il $3.75 Simon & Schuster 


925.9 Naturalists 36-16707 


Biographical sketches of some of the great 
naturalists from Malpighi and Swammerdam 
to Fabre. Partial contents: Science at court— 
Buffon and Réaumur; The life work of Lin- 
naeus; A chevalier in science: Lamarck; 
Anatomist against dreamer: Cuvier and La- 
marck; Wilderness birdsmen: Wilson and 
Audubon; Frontier utopians: Say, Rafinesque, 
and others; Ultimate isles: Darwin and Wal- 
lace; Fabre and the epic commonplace. [Illus- 
trated with photographs. Bibliography. Index 





Booklist 32:20 S °36 
+ — Books pl JI 19 '36 1400w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Jl 18 ‘36 1850w 
“A book unlike any other. Filled with an 
infinitude of facts about the great naturalists, 
their individual lives and accomplishments is a 
long and lovely essay, rich with its author's 
own skilled observations of his material.’’ 
Fanny Butcher 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p10 Jl 18 '36 
+ Forum 96:vi S ‘36 230w 
+ — Nation 143:104 Jl 25 °'36 650w 
+ Nation 143:214 Ag 22 '36 1600w 
+ -— New Repub 87:388 Ag 5 °'36 350w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Jl 15 °36 1100w 
+N Y Times p3 JI 19 °36 1850w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 Jl 18 '36 650w 
+ Scientific Bk Club R 7:2 Jl '36 460w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 2 °36 900w 
“Peattie has not been content merely to 
sketch the lives and achievements of his he- 
roes; a consciously literary writer and a con- 
scious naturalist, he plugs in many a purple 
passage, many a first-hand observation of Na- 
ture. Readers may be either awed, captivated 
or annoyed by his literary airs, but many a 
city-dweller who cannot tell the birds from the 
wild flowers will find his naturalistic enthusi- 
asm contagious."’ 
Time 28:70 Jl 20 '36 600w 


Fiction 
EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX. Drums along 


the Mohawk. 592p map $2.50 Little 


The Mohawk Valley from 1776 to 1784 is the 
scene. It is a story of the American revo- 


lution as it affected the farmers in that fron-* 


tier section, when unaided they withstood the 
raids of British regulars from Canada, and the 
Iroquois from the surrounding country. The 
battle of Oriskany in 1777 plays an important 
part in the bock. 


Atlantic Ag °'36 60w 
Booklist 33:22 S '36 
+ — Books pl Ag 2 '36 1650w 





“This is not a novel to be missed or to be 
taken lightly. The full flavor of the pioneer 
days is here. . . Mr. Edmonds’s already out- 
standing reputation as a novelist of high degree 
is certainly made even more secure by ‘Drums 
Along the Mohawk.’” L. E. Stoyle 

+ Boston Transcript pl Ag 1 ‘36 1650w 


-+- Chicago Daily Tribune pil Ag 1 ‘36 
Christian Science Monitor pill Jl 29 '36 

— New Repub 88:82 Ag 26 °36 220w 

+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Jl 31 ’36 1000w 

+ N Y Times pl Ag 2 ‘36 1550w 

+— Sat R of Lit 14:55 Ag 1 '36 900w 

Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 2 '36 700w 
Time 28:55 Ag 3 '36 900w 


GIBBS, ARTHUR HAMILTON. The need we 
have. 306p $2.50 Little 


The scene is laid in Ireland. It is the story 
of the Widow O’Hara, her two sons Jim and 
Dinny, and Jim’s wife, Moira, all of them liv- 
ing on a comfortable farm. Because she was 
jealous of the younger woman Mrs O'Hara 
made life miserable for her by her constant 
nagging, and Jim, being a plodding soul did not 
realize what was wrong until Moira left him. 
It took the combined efforts of a strange but 
knowing doctor, and an ex-suitor of Moira’s to 
right things. 





Booklist 33:22 S '36 
Boston Transcript p2 Ag 15 '36 1050w 
+ N Y Times p15 Ag 9 '36 500w 
Sat R of Lit 14:19 Ag 22 '36 320w 
“The story is as easy-flowing as its Irish 
speech, and its touch on its thesis as light 
as the changing of a Celtic mood. .. A 
thoroughly charming tale; and if it be a little 
idealized, why, would a narrative of Irish 
folk and Irish life be quite as it should be 
unless beneath it were a belief in the existence 
of good fairies.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 9 ‘36 230w 


MITCHELL, MARGARET. Gone with the wind. 
1037p $3 Macmillan 
36-27334 


Long first novel about the Civil war and its 
aftermath in Georgia. The heroine is Scarlett 
O’Hara, a selfish, wilful girl of sixteen at the 
opening of the story, a woman of twenty-eight 
at the close. Altho she had been reared in 
luxury, the war brought poverty very close to 
her, and she determined to regain wealth and 
security. For that end she ruthlessly used her 
ower over men, and altho she succeeded in 
er struggle for wealth, she lost in the end the 
one man she could really love. 





For autobiographical sketch of the author see 
Wilson Bulletin 11:12 S ’36 


+ America 55:382 Jl 25 °'36 240w 
+ — Atlantic Ag '36 800w 
Booklist 32:320 Jl ’36 
-+- Books pl Jl 5 ’36 2100w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Je 27 ‘36 2000w 
Boston Transcript p8 Ag 8 '36 200w 
Christian Century 53:1017 Jl 22 °'36 
“There is high merit in the fact that though 
‘Gone With the Wind’ numbers a _ thousand 
pages it never falls below pitch. Not the same 
pitch of feeling, of course, for there is a wel- 
come rhythm of fury, pathos and humor, but 


the same pitch of workmanship and apparent 
zest in the writing.’”’ W. K 


+ Christian Science Monitor pli Ji 1 ‘36 
+ Commonweal 24:430 Ag 28 '36 420w 
Current Hist 44:7 Ag ‘36 40w 
-+- Forum 96:iv Ag '36 350w 
— -+- Nation 143:19 Jl 4 '36 850w 
New Repub 87:301 Jl 15 ‘36 650w 
+ N Y Times pl Jl & ’36 1350w 
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MITCHELL, M.—Continued 
+ R of Rs 94:8 Ag "36 450w 
+ Sat R of Lit 14:5 Jl 4 °36 1300w 
Springf’d $e reCCe pie J1 5 °36 500w 
Time 28:62 6 °36 95 
Wis Lib Bul 32:87 Jl '36 


Children’s Books 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. More things any boy 
can make; the book of home-made toys and 
games. 195p il $2 Appleton-Century 

680 Handicraft 36-8537 


Instructions for making a hundred or more 
articles all of which can be constructed from 
inexpensive materials found in the home or 
five-and-ten-cent store. The articles consist 
of toys, games, and puzzles, and the instruc- 
tions are sufficiently simple for ea‘ and girls 
of eight to twelve. Similar to Things Any 
Boy Can Make. 


Booklist 32:295 Je '36 
Horn Bk M 12:158 My ‘36 10w 
+ J Home Econ 28:401 Je '36 100w 


“This volume will provide excellent enter- 
tainment for boys and for girls, too, from 8 
to 12. Mr. Leeming can be trusted to make 
his directions sufficiently clear and — for 
children to follow them unaided, and he has 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Wilson Bulletin for 
Librarians published monthly except July and 
August at New York, N. Y., October 1, 1936. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF BRONX 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. M. 
Phelps, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the Secretary, The 
H. Wilson Company, publishers of the Wilson 
Bulletin for Librarians and that the following is, to 
the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, a ement (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in 4“ above caption, re- 
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been careful to suggest only m4 petertet as 
can easily obtained.” A. aton 
+N Y Times pill Ap 19 Ti96 EMow 


MORGAN, ALFRED POWELL. Aquarium 
book for boys and girls [with drawings and 
diagrams by the author]. 191p $2 Scribner 


590.7 Aquariums 36-27164 


_“‘The instructions for setting up an aqua- 
rium, including the necessary air surface, the 
water, plants, scavengers and ‘aquarium house- 
keeping,’ are 1 aageongy A clear and detailed 
to put the beginner on the right road, without 
confusing him. The chapters on goldfish, tropi- 
eal and other fish, on tadpoles, frogs and 
toads, answer just the questions the uninitiated 
long to ask. The last chapter which deals 
with turtles, tortoises, newts, salamanders and 
alligators, includes directions for arranging 
terrariums.” N Y Times 


Booklist 32:236 Ap ‘36 
+ Books pl0 My 3 °36 220w 


“An admirable book, for it not only includes 
necessary rules and practical information for 
keeping an aquarium but successfully demon- 
strates that a hobby pursued intelligently 
brings far more satisfaction than one that is 
earried on carelessly and with intermittent 
interest. . . A book that libraries will want to 
add to their collections and one that all boys 
and girls who are planning to set up an aqua- 
— for the first time should own.’ A. T. 

aton 


+ N Y Times pill Ap 19 ‘36 270w 
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arion wastes, 900 Summit Ave., New York, 
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